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FOR LASTING PLEASURE— 


Guz GARDEN BOOKS ss Cérsimas 


1. THE ART OF ARRANGING 


by Constance Spry—A delightful book with 25 
color illustrations and 24 in black and white by the 
foremost English authority on flower arrangement. 


2. GARDENING IN THE LOWER 
SOUTH... . $7.50 


by H. Harold Hume—A new edition of a valuable 
book, comprehensive and informotive. Well illus- 
troted. 


3. THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S 


BOOK OF BULBS .$5.95 
by T. H. Everett—The most complete book on bulbs 
ever published with 238 color illustrations, 100 in 
bleck and white and valuable cultural advice. 


4. THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


CALENDAR, 1955.....$1.00 
by Helen V. P. Wilson—A perennial favorite. 
Engagement book with 52 fascinating flower 
arrangements. 


5. CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK . $3.50 
by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom—ideas for 
every kind of Christmas decoration for this most 
festive of seasons. Many photos and sketches. 
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6. PLANTS INDOORS $6.95 
by Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel—Featuring all the 
tropical foliage plants os well as the old favorites 
for the window garden. More than 200 illustrations 
with 21 plants shown in color. 


7. FLOWERS OF AMERICA CAL- 

Pre 

A superb plont portroit pad each week in the year 
mokes this engag lendar most oppeoli 


8. HOUSE PLANTS FOR EVERY 
WINDOW.............$2.95 

by Dorothy Jenkins and Helen V. P. Wilson—A 
most useful and practical guide to indoor gardening 
— exceptionally good illustrations, color and halftone. 


9. BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES 

$4.50 

by Albert C. Burrage—Latest book on vegetables 

by an experienced amateur. Packed with informa- 

tion on planning, growing and cooking for the best 
in good eating. 


10. ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES 

$2.75 
by Cynthia Westcott—Complete gvide for the rose 
enthusiast. Insect ond disease control covered in 
every detoil. Illustrated. 


11. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 
by Anne Wertsner—A friendly, practical book, full 
of ideas for holiday decorations. Numerous helpful 





Horticulture's Book Dept. DC 


300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


12. CHRISTMAS LIGHTING AND 

DECORATING.........$1.98 
by Theodore Saros—The latest on every phase of 
Christmas decorating indoors and out with 110 
illustrated suggestions. 


13. FLOWERS IN GLASS...$5.00 
by Julia Berrall—An outstanding book featuring 
flowers arranged in glass containers. inspiring ond 
original. Photographs in color and black and white 
14. FLOWERS OF THE SOUTH 
$5.00 
by W. F. Greene ond H. L. Blomquist—An exciting 
volume with 500 illustrations of tropical plants— 
both notive and introduced kinds. More thon 300 
shown in color. Ideal for identifying plants seen on 
Winter Holidays. 
15. THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


GARDEN BOOK.......$5.95 
by Dr. Donald Wyman—Gardeners who enjoy 
growing woody plants will find this book about Ameri- 
co's Greatest Garden of immense value. 


16. LANDSCAPING PLANS FOR 
SMALL HOMES........$2.00 

by Ralph Bailey—Pianting plans, ideas, and helpful 

notes to aid the home gardener in attaining well 

designed grounds. 

17. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS AND 
RHODODENDRONS.. ..$3.00 


by Clement G. Bowers—A compact little book on 
the choicest of woody plants for home gardens. 
Extensive list of varieties, 17 illustrations. 


4a 5 6 
Books 8 oS © 38 8 
by Number 1314 #15 #16 «#17 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are attached to this order 


blank. 
Check or ' 


money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 





Patron Saint of Gardens 


Heaven in a Wildflower. By Mariam Buck- 
ner Pond. New York: Vantage Press, Ine. 

2.50. 

Although some gardeners claim more 
than one patron saint, St. Fiacre is the 
best known. Yet the story of his life and the 
circumstances surrounding it have been 
shrouded in mystery for many centuries. 
From time to time biographers and com- 


St. Fiacre, patron of gardeners 


pilers of lives of saints have given us the 
few known facts of this fabulous figure of 
the seventh century. However, Mariam 
Buckner Pond, devoted gardener and herb 
‘nthusiast, having searched in the dim 
recesses of the past, has recaptured the 
spirit of this unusual character. Mrs. Pond 
has tempered her imagination in skillful 
fashion in this fictional account which is 
rich in historical references. A delightful 
book, it will bring pleasure to all who are 
anxious to knew more of the life of the 


great patron of gardeners 


Vines and Their Uses 
the Handbook on Vines 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. $1.00. 
This paper bound book brings together 
articles of distinguished horticulturists who 
discuss 150 kinds of vines, including those 
for showy flowers, for decoration, for un- 
usual flowers and fruits, for the south and 
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the northeast sections of the country, for 
winter beauty and for use on walls, build- 
ings and as ground covers. The intent of 
this work is to point out the wealth of vine 
material available and to enable one to 
select from this abundantly photo-illus- 
trated handbook the right vine for the 
right place. 


Month by Month Guide 


The Gardener’s Almanac. By E. J. Farring- 
ton, 2nd Ed. Boston, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. $2.00. 

This is the eleventh edition of one of the 
most practical garden books published in 
the last two decades. More than 100,000 
copies have been published to date. Gar- 
den chores for each month are enumerated 
in concise form. A compact little book 
of 136 pages, it also contains many practi- 
cal hints on the culture of flowers, vegeta- 
bles and fruits written primarily for the 
home gardener. This practical guide con- 
tains up-to-the-minute coverage on the 
use of insecticides, fungicides and weed 
killers. Here is a sound garden book on what 
to do and when to do it, generously illus- 
trated with line sketches. 


Pictures Show You How 


FLOWER ARRANGING. By Loret Swift. N. Y.: 

Arco Pub. Co. $2.00. 

There is to be no end, apparently, to 
the appearance of new books on the ar- 
rangement of cut flowers. However, each 
new book seems to contain something 
worthwhile, and this one is no exception. 
The special feature in this instance is a 
great number of illustrations showing just 
how the various operations should be per- 
formed. As the reasons for these operations 
are carefully explained and _ reinforced 
with photographic illustrations of the 
finished product, the book provides about 
as much information as could be obtained 
in a class room 


All Kinds of Chrysanthemums 


(}REENHOUSE AND GARDEN CHRYSANTHE- 
uums. By D. C. Kiplinger. Columbus, Ohio: 

1. 7. DeLamare Co. $3.00. 

There have been sweeping changes in 
the growing of greenhouse chrysanthe- 
mums since 1930, when Prof. Alex Laurie 
prepared the manuscript for the first edi- 
tion of this book. Control of insect pests in 
particular has been revolutionized by the 


introduction of new organic chemicals. 
The book as revised by Prof. Kiplinger is 
completely up-to-date and a first rate 
guide to the commercial production of 
chrysanthemums. 


The Most Colorful Shrubs 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons. By Dr. Clement G. Bowers. Boston, 
Mass.: Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
$3.00. 

Although interest in azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons has increased greatly during the 
past three years, books on these valuable 
plants have been extremely few in number 
The author’s monumental work, Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas, has long been out of 
print, and it is indeed gratifying to know 
that the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety selected Dr. Bowers to write this 
compact little volume on the winter- 
hardy types. Although primarily con- 
cerned with those species and varieties 
that are hardy in the northeast, the author 
in a concise and comprehensive manner, 
has written a most engaging volume. Soil 
requirements, pest control and the general 
needs of these plants have been covered in 
a most adequate way. More than one 
gardener has been heard to say that the 
comprehensive list of varieties is worth the 
price of the book alone. Illustrated with 17 
halftones, it is tastefully printed. 
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MAMMOTH MAJESTIC 


Indoor Blooming 


Ne ts offers the newest, largest, showiest hybrids. They 
are specially imported for the great thrill they will give 
you, year after year. 

Varieties so choice, so extraordinary, are necessarily 
limited. We advise that you order immediately to avoid 
disappointment. 

We feel safe in saying you have never before seen any- 
thing like these new Amaryllis hybrids. We obtained 
them as a special delight for the connoisseur who wants 
the truly exceptional. They are simply gorgeous, grand 
beyond belief. 

You may choose from a variety of colors in these most 
spectacular of indoor blooming flowers, grown with the THE 
greatest of ease. Four to eight huge blooms from each FAMOUS 
bulb. We repeat, send in your order early to assure LUDWIG 
delivery from our restricted supply. . STRAIN 





SELECT YOUR COLORS 
Scarlet-red Rose, white stripes Bright red 
$3.95 each 3 for $11.00 


Clear pink Pure white, rarest of all 
$4.50 each 3 for $12.50 
New purple—scarce $7.50 each 


DOMESTIC AMARYLLIS BULBS 


These varieties are offered in mixed colors only. They 
are indoor blooming and bring gladness and cheer during 


the winter months when the lack of color and flowers 
is felt most. Order now. A HAPPY THOUGHT 
FOR CHRISTMAS! 


MIXED DOMESTIC AMARYLLIS These huge, new Amaryllis 


Size 234" to 3’ Dia. Mixed colors only bulbs make a wonderful Christ- 
mas gift. Give us the shipping 


3 for $2.25 $7.50 per doz. address, marked "'Christmas,"’ and 


we will hold for mailing to arrive 


Small bulbs, 2 to 2%’ Dia., but blooming size just before Christmas. Bulbs will 


6 for $1 50 $2.75 per dos. bloom soon afterwards. 





ORDER NOW — BY MAIL 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN. 
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Vv 
EXPERT TREE SERVICE 
FROM MAINE TO CAROLINA 


VERMONT 

Rutland, 25 High St., PR-3-3266 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 

Woodstock, 694 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, 3 N. Main, CA 5-3952 
Laconia, LA-2485 

Meredith, CR 9-4515 

Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 

Milton, 77-3 

Rochester, 37 Silver St., 567-W 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., KI 7-0975 
Framingham Centre, 8 Main, TR-5-5349 
Hanover, Taylor 6-2337 

Osterville, Falmouth Rd., GA 8-2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bidg., 2-2855 

Prides Crossing, Bev. Farms 250 
Worcester, WO 4-3635 

RHODE ISLAND 

East Providence, 58 Burnside Ave., 1-5216 
CONNECTICUT 

Danbury, Pershing Bidg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington, CH-7-9946 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-9811 
Stanford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 

NEW YORK 

Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 

Kingston, 5743 

Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 

New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2010 
Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 
Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 
Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 
White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 
Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 
NEW JERSEY 

Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 
Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 

Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 
Phila. (Cynwyd), Welsh Valley 4-3200 
Paoli, Box 246, 1894 

York, R. D. #1, 4-0705 

DELAW ARE 

Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 
MARYLAND 

Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 
Easton, 7 Linden Ave., 1-675 

Towson, 412 Delaware, Valley 3-8054 
KENTUCKY 

Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 
OHIO 

Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 
Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 
VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, 3-2687 

Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 

Roanoke, 3-8506 

TENNESSEE 

Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., Circle 7-7451 
W. VIRGINIA 

Charleston, P.O. Box 1149, 8-4644 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
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NEW ie WALDOR oreennouses 


BOOKS 


Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


It’s Superbly Beautiful 
Tue FLowertinc Cactus. Ed. by Raymond 
Carlson, with Photos by R. C. & Claire Meyer 
Proctor. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$7.50. 

Undoubtedly one of the most notable 
books of the season, The 
with its 


horticultural 


Flowering Cactus, extraordinary 


color photographs, makes the desert bloom | 
for every armchair gardener. All of the 


illustrations reflect the superb skill of Mr. 
& Mrs. Proctor, and it is obvious that their 
picture taking has extended over a period 
of many years. In addition to chapters on 
culture and fascinating descriptions of the 


various species and their time of bloom, | 


there is a chapter on plant photography 
which will delight camera fans. Culture 
indoors and out has been treated with care, 
and the entire book, with its 814 x 11 inch 
pages, has been produced with extraordi- 
nary good taste. Here, indeed, is a book to 


please everyone who likes the great out- | 


of-doors and the plants that grow there. 


The World of Succulents 
SuccucenT Piants. By A. Bertrand. N. Y.: 
Philosophical Library, $4.75. 


The author previously wrote a book 


dealing wholly with cacti, so that they are | 


excluded from the succulents considered in 
the present work. Plenty are left, however, 
for succulents are found in about 30 plant 
families. Many are rare or difficult, but 
enough of those kinds which lend them- 
selves readily to cultivation have been 
selected as the basis of this book, which 
constitutes a perfect guide for the many 
persons who have succumbed to the 
fascinations of this unusual class of plants. 
The illustrations include 23 in full color 
and 39 photographic reproductions. 


Evolution in History 


HIsTORICAL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EvoLu- 
TION. By Philip G. Fothergill. N. Y.: 
Philosophical Library. $6.00. 

To most of us, unless we are scientists 
or philosophers, the term “evolution” 
probably calls to mind few names other 
than Charles Darwin and Gregor Mendel. 
As an idea, however, it did not spring 
from Darwin’s personal researches, as its 
first whispers are said to have come from 
Aristotle. It did begin somewhere in early 
philosophy, branched off into natural 
science when science itself developed, and 
was until recently (as science measures 
time) part of the lines of thought in various 
systems of classification of plants and 


D. S. M. 


animals. 
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Since 1946—THE BEST GREENHOUSES 
AVAILABLE—ANY WHERE! 


YEARS of pleasure—and profit if you wish—with a 
superb greenhouse that is really inexpensive! Easily 
erected—easily extended—all styles and sizes— 
home and commercial models. A lovely and perma- 
nent improvement to the home grounds. 

Write for illustrated brochure No. 187 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 1812 Salem, Massachusetts 











NEW BOOKS for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


The greatest merit of this handy little book is 
that it serves as a reminder of the garden chores 
that we must not overlook if we are to have 
flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it never- 
theless includes pertinent information about the 
culture of flowers, vegetables and fruits. Trees, 
shrubs and lawn care are not overlooked and the 
uses of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
given proper emphasis. Furthermore the various 
parts of the country have been carefully con- 
sidered so that the book is adaptable every- 
where. Here is a sound garden book on “what to 


de” and “when to do it.” 
11th Edition — Completely Revised 


136 Pages — Illustrated $2.00 Postpaid 


Horticutture’s Book Dept. 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those types of 
hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that can be 
expected to do well in the northeastern section 
of our country written especially for amateur 
gardeners. 


Dr. Bowers gives a graphic presentation of the 
various winter-hardy species their uses, soil 
requirements and general needs. He gives special 
attention to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens, to the control of insects and diseases 
and his list of species, hybrid groups and clones 
add immensely to the value of this practical 
little volume. 


$3.00 a Copy, Postpaid 





THE 
GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Whustrated 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 











) Check Money Order 


Enclosed is 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of Winter-Hardy 


Please send me copies of The Gardener's 


$3.00 postpaid 
2.00 postpaid 


Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


Almanac 


Zone 


Mate 











FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
Partridge Berry Bowl ill * 


Perfect for your Christmas season decorations 
is this hand-blown cut glass bowl filled with 
red Partridge berries, rattlesnake plantain, 
woodland orchid, lichens, spagnum moss, club 
and other mosses. The bowl, which is 5!” 
high and 3!4” wide is topped by a perky red 
silk bow and will be a welcome gift for your 
friends or for your own home. This unique bit 
of woodland green will keep its beauty until 
late spring and a money-back guarantee 
assures you of complete satisfaction. Only 
$3.00 postpaid from Arthur E. Allgrove, Box 
477H, Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 


Wall Basket No. 6 


\ cheery greeting of Merry 
Christmas will be extended to the 
visitors of your home by this dec- 
orative wall or door basket. As 
visitors pass through your door 
the ever-fragrant balsam green 
will issue its own personal greet- 
ing. The arrangement imparts an 
unusual touch to your door and 
hung in pairs in the interior of 
yvour home they make an inter- 


esting holiday motif. $5.50 each Posey Boards 


Beautifully hand-carved dark wood 
bases for ornamental flower or fruit 
arrangements. Completely at home 
in either modern or traditional sur- 
roundings. Order the 20” x 11”’ for 
$4.50; the 14”’ x 9” for $3.50; or the 
complete set for only $7.00. Write 
for catalog of other unique items 
for your home and garden. Mrs. 
Robert Barton’s Garden Shop, 
Dept. H12, 75 Granite Street, Fox- 
boro, Mass. 





Winter-Hardy Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons 


A little book devoted to those types of hardy 

azaleas and rhododendrons that can be ex- 

pected to do well in the northern section of 

our country written by Clement Gray Bowers 

especially for the amateur gardener. Dr. 

Bowers gives a graphic presentation of the 

various winter-hardy species, their uses, soil 

requirements and general needs. He gives 

special attention to the most desirable places 

to plant specimens, the control of insects and 

diseases. Only $3.00 a copy from Horticul- Winter-Hardy Azaleas 
ture’s Book Dept., 300 Massachusetts Avenue, ind Rhododendron 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Table Centerpiece 


To continue the festive atmos- 
phere created at your door our 
lovely centerpiece will adorn your 
dining room table or cotlee table 
and continue to convey the }OVS 
of the season to your guests 
Measuring 15” x 7” and modeled 
like a veritable fairy woodland of 
blue juniper, red alder and 


greens $5.50 each 


Woodward's Greens are 
shipped prepaid. For West 
Coast shipments please 
add fifty cents. 


WOODWARD ; f 
Oris 


INC. 


ica! “Build Your Own” 

Flower Holders 

A new pin-type flower holder by 
Dazey interlocks on all four sides 
to make a firm, positive coupling. 
By combining two or three or more 
you can create a base for unusual 
flower arrangements. Can be used 
in free-form bowls, dishes and long 
narrow planter boxes. Only $1.00 
each from the Dazey Manufactur- 


_.. ie ing Co., Dept. H12, 2214 Stoner 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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The World of Flowers 


HE WORLD OF FLOWERS is a world of its 

own — so rich, so varied and so limit- 
less that it is diflicult to express in 

mere words the full meaning of all that it 

conjures up. In the dim 

and distant past, long be- 

fore the days of the print- 

ing press, the magic of 

flowers was recorded on 

the walls of temples and 

private dwellings, and on 

decorative objects,as well. 

That passion for expres- 

sion has persisted and, in 

the centuries that fol- 

lowed, the skill of men, 

reflected in a more real- 

istic way, began to tell a 


of the marvelous 


story 
appeal of flowers — their 
beauty of form, their tex- 
ture and their color and 
the ways in which they 
could be utilized for 


decoration and embel- 
lishment. 
In every age, artists with the creative urge 


have endeavored to express this deeply-rooted 


emotion in a new way. While the storehouse of 


tradition is unlimited in its examples for inspira- 
tion, it is always the individual taste of the crea- 
tor that we enjoy particularly. This mark of 


distinction is what gives personality to a work 


The Christ Child and columbine by Luini 


of art — be it a picture, a carving or a garden. 

As makers of gardens and growers of plants 
and flowers, all of us are privileged to create 
forms of art that vibrate with color and life. 


Unlike the 


must rely on a palette of 


artist who 
mere pigments plus oil 
or water and canvas or 
paper, we have the living 
roots, the stems, the foli- 
age, the flowers and the 
fruits as our pigments 
‘arth around us 
What 


picture we 


and the 
as our canvas. 
manner of 
paint is ours to make as 
we choose in all the full- 
ness of three dimensions. 
Even more to be treas- 
ured is that personal 
touch which springs from 
our Imagination and 
experience. 

How rich and multi- 
tudinous are the bless- 
ings of gardeners! How 
infinite and unlimited are our opportunities to 
spell out the infinite beauty of flowers. Thus, we 
look back over the cycle of seasons behind us to 
ask how well we have stood up to the challenge 
that was ours. Likewise we look forward to 
another year full of eternal hope and promise 


D. J. F. 


in our world of flowers. 
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Our hr Cm 


will plant more hollies.” 





All the varieties of American and English holly shown on our 1954 Christmas cover {except 
the variegated form} were collected on Cape Cod last December from Wilfrid Wheeler's farm 
at Falmouth and the garden of Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney at Woods Hole. It all happened when part of the staff went on a 
one-day junket to the Cape to see how many forms of holly could be gathered just before Christmas. This “bouquet” was 
arranged and photographed on December 26, 1953, to bring “Our Best Wishes for a Joyous Holiday season to all our 
readers and to wish you one and all an exciting year of successful gardening in 1955 with the hope, of course, that you 
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With Christmas... 
Comes the Urge 


to ‘Decorate 


A swish of pine, a bare branch painted 
white and a bit of korean holly make a 
fitting background for a square candle. 


At the extreme left, 
a loose, balsam oval 
carries limes, lemons, 
grapes and some cones. 


Left, a plump ring of 
evergreen privet bears 
a shallow wicker tray 
holding glazed fruits 
and camellia leaves. 


Right, a heavy wreath 
of balsam supports a 
silver-red decoration 
of leaves and berries. 


Cedar, also some pine 
‘roses’ and honey lo- 
cust pods nestle in a 
balsam wreath at left. 


Right, popcorn string 
winds about a ring of 
hard candies and gum 
drops tied gaily by a 
bouffant plaid ribbon. 


Far right, artichokes 
fruit and many cones 
plus sweet gum balls 
made rich with gold. 


At right, a shiny American holly 
background and a base cluster of 
boxwood clippings, through which 
white doves and Christmas roses 
peep, hover about this figurine. 


A crescent arrangement (middle) 
of red roses, English ivy and a 
glossy magnolia leaf or two gives 
a suitable setting for a procelain 
madonna on a round, tiered base. 


Far right, in a handcraft class, 
sits madonna and child under a 
pointed arch of cedar studded so 
bountifully with glazed fruits, 
cones and nuts, including acorns. 


The decorations on these pages were photographed at the following shows in 1953: Christmas Greens Show of the National Capital Gar- 
den Club League, Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C.; Christmas Show of The Arrangers, Marblehead, Mass.; Annual Greens Sale 
of the New England Farm and Garden Association, Horticultural Hall, Boston. Photographers, Victor Amato and Paul E. Genereux. 
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Christmas in other lands is sug- 
ested by the corner of a Swedish 
home (right) where a wooden tree 
bearing only apples and candles 
is indicative of the olden days. 


Two mantel scenes as shown at the 
left are distinctive. The lower 
one uses Oregon holly and yew be- 
side its well-proportioned as well 
as hand-painted niche and figures. 


Below, some frosted cones and a 
tree-like branch make a delight- 
fully original mantel decoration. 











The gingerbread house (left) is 
intriguing with added candy deco- 
rations of fence, cartwheel eaves 
a life-saver bridge and gumdrop 
hedging. Note the cookie cock. 
Variegated holly, ivy and three 
red carnations are arranged with 
charm for the candle at the right. 


The tiny table tree at the left is contrived of spruce tips deco- 
rated sparsely and regularly with small candles and party cookies 
cut into varied shapes like shoes and snowmen. Its burnished, star- 
shaped platform gives good protection to the table which holds it. 
Distinction in gold might be the title of this fireplace and man- 
tel decoration at the lower right. Clusters of gilded leaves and 
berries are strategically placed, also wood roses in the wreath. 


Gilded fruits and nuts in addition to 
several artichokes are gathered into a 
pleasing arrangement topped by a hand- 
some pineapple with its tufted crown of 
leaves reflected clearly in the mirror. 
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Story of the Christmas Tree 


Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., Author of the Christmas Book 


was 
the 


HE CHRISTMAS TREE which 
brought to this country by 

German immigrants came to the 
attention of the American public 
shortly before 1850. It was a much ad- 
mired and familiar sight in all the 
churches and homes in German settle- 
ments. Soon the custom spread among 
other groups, and by the end of the 
century it had become a general fea- 
ture of Christmas celebration all over 
the United States. 

But what is the origin of the Christ- 
mas tree? Although various answers 
have been given in books and maga- 
zines, some of them do not even pre- 
tend to give a factual explanation; 
rather they base its origin on charming 
fairy-tales or legends. An “historical” 
explanation which is given in many 
accounts derives the the 
Christmas tree from the ancient, pre- 
Christian custom of Yule trees. It is 
nations had 


origin ol 


true that the Germanic 
the general custom of putting up little 
trees in homes or fields at the time of 
the winter solstice. In fact, even today 
this practice is still observed in sec- 
tions of Central Europe where the 
Yule trees are seen at Christmas time 
side with our modern Christ- 
mas tree. The Yule 
have no lights, no apples, no glass 
balls and no connection with Christ- 
mas symbolism. Actually, the difference 
between the two is so obvious that it 
would be difficult to discern how the 
modern Christmas tree could 
have developed from the Yule tree 


side by 


trees, however, 


ever 


The Paradise Tree 


The answer, of course, is that the 
Christmas tree has no direct connec- 
tion with the Yule tree. It is totally 
Christian in origin; its true ancestor is 
not the Yule tree, but the ‘Paradise 
tree’ of the medieval mystery plays. 
I'hese plays were performed from the 
lith to the 15th 
the church 


centuries, mostly 


within One of the most 


popular “mysteries” was the Paradise 
play, representing the creation of man, 
Adam and Eve and their 
Paradise. It 
closed with the promise of the coming 
with a His 
This made the Paradise 


for Advent, 


the sin of 


expulsion from usually 


Savior and reference to 


incarnation 
favorite 


play a pageant 
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and its last scene used to lead directly 
into the story of Bethlehem. 

The garden of Eden was indicated 
by a fir tree hung with apples. From 
this tree Eve broke the fruit and of- 
fered it to Adam. The Paradise tree 


was usually surrounded by a ring of 


lighted candles, and inside this ring 
the play was enacted. 
Because of various 
Church authorities suppressed all mys- 
tery plays inside the house of God dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th centuries. In 
many parts of southern and western 


abuses, the 


Germany, the custom developed of 


taking the ‘“‘Paradise tree’ into the 
home since it could no longer be seen 
in church. Thus the tree became a 
symbol and herald of the whole story 
of the Paradise play. 





The Christmas tree shown opposite 
was decorated by the Capitol Hill 
Garden Club for the 1953 Christ- 
mas Greens Show at The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 











The most interesting connection, 
however, is given through the day on 
which the people annually set up the 
Paradise tree in their homes, December 
24th. On this day, medieval Christi- 
anity celebrated the memory of our 
first parents, Adam and Eve. So there 
stood on Christmas eve in the homes 
of the faithful (in western Germany) 
the fir tree laden with apples. At the 
same time, the people set up the an- 
cient Christmas light. This was a sym- 
bol taken from the liturgy of the 
Church — a candle representing Christ 
as the “Light of the World.” In Ger- 
many they placed the candle (or can- 
dles) on a wooden stand which had the 
form of a pyramid. The stand was 
decorated with glass balls, tinsel and 
holly twigs and often bore the ‘Star of 
Bethlehem” on its top. 

Eventually, of course, people realized 
that the two separate symbols could 
easily be combined into one. Was not 
the Paradise tree a beautiful, live pyra- 
mid? Could it not be turned into a 
**Tree of Life’? by making it the bearer 
of the Christmas light? Consequently, 
in Western Germany, along the left 


bank of the Rhine, this combination 
did originate at the beginning of the 
16th century, and spread to become a 
general custom in that area. The an- 
cient wooden pyramid was discarded 
popularly, although many of them 
may still be seen in various museums 
of Germany and Austria. The star, the 
glass balls and tinsel decorations were 
transferred to the tree, and the Christ- 
mas light then decorated the Paradise 
tree in the form of many smaller can- 
dles. In its new role as ‘Tree of Life,” 
the Paradise tree was also laden with 
sweet and pleasant things, like candy, 
cookies and little presents. 

Thus originated our modern Christ- 
mas tree with all its familiar tradi- 
tional features, such as apples, glass 
balls, tinsel, stars, candies and cookies. 
The end of this development was 
reached at the beginning of the 17th 
century. The first description of a 
Christmas tree, as we now have it, 
may be found in a German manuscript 
from Strassburg (1605). 

A reminder of the origin of our 
modern Christmas tree can be found 
in sections of Bavaria where little fir 
trees and branches decorated with 
lights, apples, and tinsel still are called 
**Paradise.”” 

Popular in the 19th Century 

For 200 years, the Christmas tree 
remained mostly a local custom, even 
in Germany, spreading very little. It 
was only at the beginning of the last 
century that it quickly attained im- 
mense popularity, first in Germany, 
then in other European countries. It 
was brought into France in 1837, when 
Princess Helen of Mecklenburg mar- 
ried the Duke of Orleans and intro- 
duced the custom to Paris. Prince 
Albert of Saxony, the husband of 
Queen Victoria, had a tree set up in 
Windsor Castle in 1841. From the 
royal court the fashion spread, first 
among the nobility, then among the 
people in general, until by the end of 
the century it was very much a part 
of the English Christmas celebration. 

In America many places claim the 
honor of putting up the first Christ- 
mas tree. Proving such claims is im- 
possible, though, since it is very prob- 

See page 570 
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many are the tales of fact and fancy concerned 
with their use, but we learn that in 1605 the people 
of Strassburg, Germany, set fir trees in their rooms 


and hung on them such things as roses cut of many-colored paper somewhat in the manner of the illustration above 

Tree decorations have varied greatly over the years from food like apples, popcorn and cranberries to tinsel, candles 
and finally electric lights. And the kind of tree has not always been the same. Today, balsam, probably because of its 
fresh fragrance and needle-holding qualities in the house, ranks as a first favorite for Christmas trees. Other evergreens 
used include douglas fir, spruces, red cedar, pines, hemlock and juniper. The demand for such holiday trees in all sizes 
is so great that in addition to a huge harvest from private, state and national resources, at least 5,000,000 cut trees 
During recent seasons, the use of /izing Christmas trees in pots or tubs has grown steadily 


are imported annually 








Flowers in the Grand Manner 


Peruaps the most vivid impressions of gardens and flowers of bygone days are those which we glean 
from the painters who delighted in portraying them with a lavishness and a brilliance unparalleled even 
in modern color photography. This lu.ninous quality in the canvases of the old Dutch masters, and par- 
ticularly in the work of the Van Huysums, is a source of continued delight. Jacobus Van Huysum, whose 
work was known to Horace Walpole, the great 18th century arbiter of gardening, painted a series of 
flower studies which have been brought together in a remarkable volume entitled ‘‘Twelve Months of 


Flowers.”’ The December study shown here is distinctive for its elegance and opulence and warm color 





Azaleas for Indoor Decoration 


Ernest Borowski, Norwood, Massachusetts 


F ALL flowering plants used for 
indoor gardening, azaleas are 
undoubtedly the most decora- 

tive and rewarding in their perform- 
ance. Spectacular in coloring, they 
vary from pure white to red purple, 
and their blooming season can be ex- 
tended over an amazingly long period. 
Furthermore, with moderate care and 
a cool atmosphere, the plants can be 
expected to bloom for several weeks. 

Among the newer hybrids, some 
flower as early as October and, by 
keeping them in coldframes and cool 
greenhouses to retard their blooms, 
they can be flowered as late as April 
or May. The evergrowing number of 
varieties cultivated as greenhouse plants 
have been bred from a few original 
types native to the hilly regions of 
China, Korea and Japan. The group 
widely known as Azalea indica was all 
probably derived from a species known 
as A. simsi. Most of the A. indica hy- 
brids originated in Belgium, although 
many were produced in Germany, 
France and England. 


Millions from Belgium 

Prior to 1914, nearly all azaleas 
(except the native species) which were 
grown and sold in America were im- 
ported, and more than 2! million 
plants were exported from Belgium 
alone. According to the great plant 
hunter, E. H. Wilson, Marshall P. 
Wilder, noted Massachusetts horticul- 


turist, imported from Germany, by 
way of England in 1847, the first speci- 
indica grown in America. 


mens of A. 
From then on these showy plants in- 
creased rapidly in popularity. 

The first of the Kurume azaleas 
were introduced into eastern North 
America in 1917 from Japan by E. H. 
Wilson, who sent a carefully selected 
collection to John S. Ames of North 
Easton, Massachusetts. Some of the 
original plants still flourish in his 
greenhouses. These created an imme- 
diate sensation and have since been 
widely distributed. The varieties Hino- 
degiri (red), Snow (white), Pink Pearl 
(soft pink), Salmon Beauty (salmon) 
and Coral Bells (deep rose), to name 
but a few, have proved immensely 
popular, and are grown in vast quan- 
tities, both for garden use and as pot 
plants. Amoenum and Hinodegiri have 
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proved hardy in many favorable loca- 
tions in New England. 

Before 1914, stock came from Eu- 
rope, but this traffic ended during 
World War I, when the United States 
Government prohibited the entry of 
plant material with soil on its roots. 
Primarily a war measure, it has never 
been repealed, even though there has 
been prolonged and widespread dis- 
approval of this quarantine, both here 
and abroad. With very little stock 
available, the azalea business here 
practically ended. While a great num- 
ber of florists forced azaleas, very few 





Azaleas illustrated on the 
Back Cover 


HE colorful collection of azaleas 

on our back cover were grown by 
Ernest Borowski, who brought them 
to the editorial offices of Horticulture 
to be photographed nearly a year ago. 
The varieties shown are: Top row — 
(left to right) Unnamed seedling, 
Dorothy Nehrling. Middle row — 
Triomphe, Osaraku, Paul Shame. 
Bottom Row: Ann White, unnamed 
seedling and Jane Hunnewell. 











knew much, if anything, about their 
culture. In other words, there were a 
large number of azalea forcers but no 
azalea growers. Although there were 
many problems to be worked out, very 
little literature existed or was available 
and progress was naturally slow. 

In the meantime, American plant 
breeders started hybridizing by cross- 
ing both varieties and species. My own 
work in this field has been to create a 
new race of azaleas that would flower 
early, with a wide range of desirable 
colors and good foliage and most im- 
portant of all good keeping qualities. 
Many of these varieties have been ex- 
hibited at shows of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and have re- 
ceived awards, including several Gold 
Medals. 

Azaleas are not difficult to grow if a 
few simple rules are followed. First and 
perhaps most important of all, they 
require an acid soil. Any soil in which 
blueberries grow or soil from under 
oak trees should be good, although it 
helps to add some coarse sand and oak 
leaf mold. In the summer, plants are 


best kept outdoors in semi-shade with 
the pots plunged in the ground. Dur- 
ing warm summer days, they require 
daily watering and syringing, but if 
this is not possible, the plants should 
be removed from the pots and planted 
in the ground. 

Azaleas can be left out until late in 
the fall, but protection from freezing 
temperatures must be assured, other- 
wise the buds will blast. Then again, 
do not bring them into a warm tem- 
perature too early or they will flower 
intermittently over a long period. To 
get the best bloom, they should be kept 
in a cool, light and airy place until 
mid-November. 

When in flower, azalea plants should 
never be allowed to dry out, as this 
will surely shorten the blooming pe- 
riod. After flowering, remove old 
flowers and place pots in a cool, light, 
airy place where they should be wa- 
tered sparingly. In April, before new 
growth starts, trim plants to make 
them shapely, otherwise they become 
too large and ungainly. 


Pest Control 


Azaleas are not too much troubled 
by insect pests, yet they should be 
given two sprayings during the grow- 
ing season. Tiny white insects called 
thrips can cause severe damage to the 
foliage, particularly when active dur- 
ing hot, dry summer days. The soft, 
white mealy bug can also be trouble- 
some, though I have found that mala- 
thion (a new chemical which should be 
used with great caution) gives good 
control of these pests. Azaleas are also 
subject to leaf spot which causes a 
heavy drop of leaves, but this can be 
easily controlled by spraying plants 
with Bordeaux mixture. 

I am often asked when, how and 
what to feed azaleas. Many things 
have been tried, suck as cottonseed 
meal, dried blood, fish meal, ground 
phosphate rock and various concen- 
trated mixed fertilizers sold under dif- 
ferent trade names. I have had excel- 
lent results with Clay’s Fertilizer, an 
old standby manufactured in England. 
The best time to feed is during the 
active growing season; use small 
amounts and feed often rather than 
large applications at long intervals. 

See page 577 
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Puoros: Gensreux 


A floral fantasy featuring flowers made from copper foil. 


FLOWERS 
in Art and Decoration 


HE MOST original and bewitching 
of decorative arts 
known 
for a generation”? was the enthusiastic 
comment of Ellery Sedgwick, long 
time editor of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
commenting on the Loan Exhibition 
of Flowers in Art and Decoration, 
staged by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, October 24—November 


exhibition 


which Bostonians have 


The loggia of the Contemporary Room featured 


* 


3, in 
Anniversary. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s opinion reflected 
the response of more than 12,000 
visitors who attended the Exhibition, 
which was staged with consummate 
skill and impeccable taste. Outstand- 
ing also was the feeling of warmth 
which it reflected, due largely to the 
throughout. 


commemoration of its 125th 


personal touch evident 


= 


The fact most of the furnishings came 
from homes where they have been 
treasured for generations added to the 
lustre and quality of this memorable 
anniversary event. 

Flowers, fruit and foliage carved on 
chairs, desks and tables, delicate inlay 
work, embroidery, needlepoint, tapes- 
tries, richly colored Oriental rugs 
all with decorative motifs of flowers of 
kind and form 

separate alcoves 


conceivable 
were arranged in 
with harmony and skill. 

Pictures, including oils, watercolors, 
pastels, engravings and pencil work, 
wood carving, tole ware, decoupage, 
wall papers, brocades, porcelain, 
all were selected and 


every 


china, glass 
arranged to spell out the influence of 
flowers in the decorative The 
treasures represented five centuries of 


arts. 
creative expression of artists (some 
illustrious, others unknown) from all 
parts of the world. 

Undoubtedly the distinctive 
feature of this Exhibition the 
staging and the manner in which the 
several hundred art objects were gath- 
ered. Mrs. Irving C. Wright, the mas- 
terful designer of this gala “‘birthday 
party”, integrated the various sections 
into a harmonious whole. The furnish- 


most 
was 


ings which were loaned by members 
and friends of the Society and several 
museums were assembled by the So- 
ciety’s Anniversary Committee headed 
by Seth L. Kelsey. The members in- 
cluded: Mrs. John S. Ames, Mrs. 
John H. Cunningham, Mrs. William 
A. Parker, Mrs. Roger S. Warner, 
Mrs. Irving C. Wright, Mr. Ernest 
Borowski, Mr. Aubrey B. Butler, Mr. 
Harold Ross, Mr. George Taloumis 
and Dr. Donald Wyman. 


a Lurcat tapestry (right). Dramatic chrysanthemums provided abundant color. 





Victorian bouquet of brightly 

colored cloth flowers arranged 

in Staffordshire container under 

glass dome resting on a handsome 
oval base 


An unusual Victorian coffee urn 
decorated with an_ elaborate 
floral pattern was one of several 
hundred choice items in this 
memorable exhibition 


Carved panel of pear wood mounted on a mahogany 


base executed by Mary Ogden Abbott. Winter-flowering 


Further assistance was provided by 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Mrs. Arthur 
Adams, Mrs. John G. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Francis Crowninshield, Mrs. Greely 
S. Curtis, Charles M. Fleischner, Mrs. 
S. Eliot Guild, Mrs. Henry Lyman, 
Mrs. Augustin H. Parker, Mrs. James 
H. Perkins, Mrs. Constantin Partzoff, 
Mrs. Louis E. Phaneuf, Mrs. Henry 
H. Richards, Mrs. Richard H. Russell, 
Mrs. Frank Sawtelle, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster, Mrs. Stephen Wheatland, 
Miss Eleanor Raymond, Mrs. Anson 
H. Smith Mrs. Robert M. P. 
Kennard. 

One of the 
tions of the Exhibition was the effec- 


and 


most dramatic attrac- 


begonias massed below 


tive way in which the high vaulted 
ceiling of the large Exhibition Hall 
was camouflaged with a voluminous 
canopy of shimmering white nylon, 
draped like two sections of a Persian 
tent. Suspended from above were two 
immense “floral fantasies”, composed 
of a variety of flowers fashioned by 
hand from copper foil. These lent 
gaiety and a festive air to the entire 
show, particularly with the circular 
reflecting pools beneath, which were 
accented with superbly wrought ivy 
trellises of an intriguing spiral design. 

An entire wall draped with richly 
colored and patterned fabrics from the 


Scalamandre Museum of Textiles of 


New York showed the dominant in- 
fluence of many kinds of plant forms. 
On the opposite wall, panels of old 
French wall papers and reproductions 
of these elegant floral patterns were 
assembled from the collection of Nancy 
McClelland, widely known decorator. 
Several alcoves contained flower 
prints, including rare colored engrav- 
ings by Van Huysum, a series of four 
flower studies by Andrey Avinoff, a 
superb pastel by Laura Hills and a 
sizeable collection of notable flower 

and fruit studies. 
In addition to the two large halls 
filled with traditional pieces, one en- 
See page 506 


One of a dozen alcoves featuring period furniture. Left to right: The Victorian alcove included: tole plate warmer; draperies with 


inlaid desk once used by Marie Antoinette; Aubusson panels 
flanking flower painting by Edouard Manet; superb marquetry 
chest; decorated French chair, sewing table and Savonnerie rug 
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needlework strips; two alabaster urns; Currier and Ives print; 
embroidered suspenders; beaded hassock and footstool and a 
decorated nest of tables. Also fans, lace and floral-carved ivory 





Poinsettias are susceptible to drafts and temperature changes. 


Care for Gift Plants 


Helen B. Farnham, North Andover, Mass. 


1rH the Christmas Season ap- 

proaching, I am asked to com- 

ment on the care of those three 
gift plants par excellence, namely, the 
azalea, the gardenia and the poin- 
settia. All vacation outdoors during 
the summer; the azalea and gardenia 
are placed in light shade, while the 
poinsettia rates a sunny corner of the 
garden. Azaleas and gardenias need 
an acid soil and this could consist of 
two parts loam, two parts peat moss, 
one part leafmold and one part sand. 


The 


bloom 


no doubt, be in 
this 


azalea will, 


when it arrives and at 
an east or west window, pref- 


is best. This 


time 


erably in a cool room, 
is a thirsty plant, so be sure the soil 
Guard 


however, 


does not become too dry 


against a soggy condition 
as the roots rot if over-watered. Exces- 
sive dryness, on the other hand, can 
Remember that 


when the azalea is through blooming, 


cause yellow leaves 


\ cool sunny window 


until the 


growth begins 


is the place for it now, 


weather becomes warm enough for 


it to go outdoors 
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Some difficulty seems to be experi- 
enced in growing gardenias success- 
fully in the home. Unlike azaleas, 
they prefer warmth, and the tempera- 
ture should not drop below 60 degrees. 
Watering, too, is important. The soil 
should be kept evenly moist and the 
foliage, unless the plant is in bloom, 
should be sprayed often with water, 
keeping the plant out of the sun until 
it dries. Watch for mealy bug and 
spray with an insecticide when neces- 
sary. Chlorosis or loss of green coloring 
in the leaves, can be caused by in- 
sufficiently acid soil or overwatering. 
A warm sunny window, 
food and water when in active growth, 
and an acid soil are some of the keys 
to success in growing gardenias. 

Perhaps poinsettias are best pur- 
chased each year for Christmas decora- 
tions, for it isn’t always easy to have 
them in bloom at just that time. It is 
fun to try, though, and it sometimes 
works out. Give the poinsettia a sunny 
window, an even temperature, be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees, and water 
when the soil shows signs of becoming 


plenty of joints 


dry. After blooming, grow it on for 
a while, and when the leaves start 
yellowing, usually sometimes in Febru- 
ary, gradually decrease the amount of 
water given and allow the soil to 
become dry, when it may be stored 
where the temperature is about 60 
degrees. Sometime in May bring once 
more into the sunshine, cut back to 
four or six inches, and repot in a fresh 
soil mixture of two parts good loam, 
one part sand and one part rotted 
manure. When the plant is outdoors 
for the summer, water must be given 
when necessary and it should be 
checked for insect attacks. If the 
branches become too long, they may 
be cut back as late in the season as 
August 15th. Bring indoors before the 
nights become too cool and fertilize 
in November and December. Poin- 
settias are short-day bloomers and 
should not be placed where they will 
receive much artificial light. 
Christmas Cactus 

The Christmas or crab cactus (<ygo- 
cactus truncactus) usually lives to a ripe 
old age. A large specimen is really 
spectacular when flowers, mostly in 
shades of red, appear at the tips of 
the many leaf-like stems, usually from 
November to January. In its native 
Brazil, the Christmas cactus would 
be found perched high in the trees. 
As a window garden plant it is kept 
in a relatively small pot in a soil 
mixture of one-third loam, one-third 
leaf-mold and one-third sand. An east 
or west window seems to be the one 
to decorate with this plant. 

There is about as much conflicting 
advice on growing Christmas cactus 
as there is on the culture of African 
violets. For me, flowers appear in 
due time when the plants enjoy a 
vacation outdoors, placed in light 
shade from June to early September. 
If the season is dry they are watered 
occasionally to prevent the stems from 
shriveling, and about once a month 
they are given fertilizer. Brought in- 
doors, not much water is given until 
new growth is evident, though the 
are not allowed to shrivel. 
When buds appear, the plants are 
watered moderately. An_ excessive 
amount of water at this time could 
cause the buds to drop. Usually a 
period of rest follows flowering, and 
water is once more given sparingly 
until new shoots indicate the plants 
are again growing actively and need 
to be watered freely. This year I kept a 
small cutting indoors all year, watering 
whenever the topsoil became dry, and 
two buds are already forming. 
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Fforticultural Council Highlights 


VER a hundred delegates represent- 
ing more than 50 societies and 
organizations which comprise the 

American Horticultural Council gathered in 
Boston for the Ninth Annual Congress at 
the Hotel Somerset, October 27-30. 

The Council representing more than 
half a million gardeners participated ac- 
tively in the observance of the 125th Anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the 50th Anniversary of Hor- 
TICULTURE. Highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded citations to leading horticulturists 
for outstanding service to the garden world, 
attendance at the Society’s fabulous Loan 
Exhibition “Flowers in Art and Decora- 
tion,” citations by HorticuLTuRE to five 
of the nation’s leading Editors, a special 
tribute to Arno H. Nehrling, Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society (chairman of the Congress), 
and an exceptionally well-planned three 
day program of horticultural shop talk and 
committee meetings. 

Arnold M. Davis, Director of the Greater 
Cleveland Garden Center delivered the 
opening address. Speakers included Dr. 
Walter H. Hodge of the U.S.D.A. whose 
subject was “A Half Century of Plant 
Introduction.” This fascinating talk was 
illustrated with brilliant kodachromes. 

Garden Interest “ Mushrooms” 

James H. Burdett, Director of the Na- 
tional Garden Bureau had as his subject 
“Horticultural Journalism and Education 
in 1954.” He laid particular emphasis on 
the amazing growth of interest in garden- 
ing since World War I. Pointing out that 
350 daily newspapers now have garden 
editors, he reported that 931 papers with 
a readership of 31 million use the highly 
practical articles and illustrations furnished 
by the National Garden Bureau. Empha- 
sizing the importance of “‘how-to-do-it” 
stories, Mr. Burdett stated that the public 
is eagerly seeking practical information. 

Dr. Frank L. Howard, Plant Pathologist 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Rhode Island at Kingston, 
discussed ““New Developments in Orna- 
mental Disease Control.” “‘Recent Ad- 
vances in the Nursery Industry” was the 
subject of Dr. Richard P. White’s illumi- 
nating remarks. He called particular atten- 
tion to the use of polyethylene plastic in 
the nursery trade and he also discussed the 
progress being made in establishing fair 
trade regulations. He pointed out the im- 
portance of working with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and newspaper publishers to 
wipe out unethical practices that are creep- 
ing into the horticultural trade. 

Twenty-five leading New England hor- 
ticulturists were guests of honor at the 
“Meet New England” Luncheon. Arno H. 
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Nehrling, general chairman of the Con- 
gress, presided. Highlights of the meeting 
included a citation to Mr. Nehrling in the 
recognition of his outstanding service “‘to 
the cause of home beauty” from the Asso- 
ciated Bulb Growers of Holland presented 
by Mr. Walter Roozen. Five editors of 
nationally known publications were also 
cited for their horticultural achievements 
by Daniel J. Foley, Editor of Horticut- 
TURE magazine which is observing its 
golden anniversary this month. The Edi- 
tors included: Richardson Wright, former 
editor, House and Garden; E. L. D. Sey- 
mour, garden editor, Zhe American Home; 
James H. Burdett, Director, National Gar- 
den Bureau, Chicago, Illinois; Fred F. 
Rockwell, Senior Editor, Flower Grower and 
Edward I. Farrington, former Secretary 
and Editor, Mass. Horticultural Society. 


Seth L. Kelsey, East Boxford, Trustee 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Chairman of the Society’s 125th Anni- 
versary Committee, principal 
speaker. In paying tribute to the twenty- 
five distinguished guests, Mr. Kelsey urged 
his audience to inspire the rising generation 
to take a keener interest in the art of gar- 
dening because of the richness it adds to 
life and the 
makes to our e« onomy. 


was the 


tremendous contribution it 


American 
President’s 


Citations presented by the 
Horticultural Council at the 
Dinner were highlighted by a surprise 
award to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on its 125th Anniversary. It was 
read by Dr. John C. Wister, Director of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation and 
was accepted by the Society’s president, 
John S. Ames. Individuals honored by the 


See page 587 


Recipients of citations from the American Horticultural Council photographed with 
Council officers. Left to right: Harlan P. Kelsey, Dr. J. Franklin Styer, Chairman of 
Awards, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, James H. Burdett and Carl F. Wedell, Council Presi- 
dent. Eric Walther, E. J. Kraus and H. Harold Hume were not present. 


Arno H. Nehrling (left) Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
receives plaque “for outstanding service to the cause of home beauty” from Walter 
Roozen of the Associated Bulb Growers of Holland. 
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Walpole 
POST and RAIL 
FENCING 


Practicality and charm all in one. 
Use this for boundary lines anywhere. 
Steers dogs and people off lawns and 
flower beds. And, of course, it’s the 
classic fence for paddocks and pas- 
tures : 

Benefit from Walpole’s 21 years of 
specializing on Rustic Fencing. Start- 
ing with the selection and cutting of 
the cedar trees by our own Maine 
woodsmen, every detail is under our 
own supervision. That's why Walpole 
quality is the best and Walpole prices 
lowest 

Find out what one of Walpole’s 
many styles of Cedar Fencing can do 
for you. Visit our display grounds, write, 
or phone Walpole 830 for 12 page free 
Fence Catalog containing over 5O pictures 


of Walpole Fences in use. Prices included. 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADO W, MASS. 
On Cape Cod 
L. Davis Soles Agency, Rte. 28, W. Falmouth 


FRE BRECK’S NEW 1955 


Garden Guide & Seed Catalog 
R only l oo ater , iB mgr mare Net cer Rader 


of flowers. The 

rul “zy with a money-back guarantee 

hat i y'l pe othe perfec 84 pages crammed 
varieties, work-saving ideas, tools, gadgets 
tells how you can get new varieties free! Send 

now for your free coy grow the ‘garden of your 


ng! BRECK'S, 494 Breck Bidg.. 


t plants 


with ous ri 


dreams spr 


Boston 10, "Mass 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '8A.boveLy 
75 Granite Street—Og Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 
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7 7 
C h ristmas Greens 


Juniper, 


Cut sprays of Pine, 
Yew and berried plants for 
inside and outside the house. 
$3.00 and $4.00 per box 
NURSERIES 


Massachusetts 


CHERRY 
West 


Newbury, 








An 





Circular reflecting pools with copper-colored ivy trellises of spiral design were 
used to accent the floral fantasies which were suspended from the ceiling 


Flowers in Art & Decoration 


From page 563 
designed by Miss Eleanor 
was devoted to contem- 
Among the painters repre- 
sented were Chagail, Georgia O’ Keefe, 
Toni Francioli, Charles Hopkinson, 
dean of Boston painters, Walter Stein, 
Florine Stettheimer and many others 
whose work is widely known. 

A Matisse rug and an unusual pair 


tire room, 
Raymond, 
porary art. 


of Lurcat tapestries, together with 
choice pieces of modern glass, a wide 
array of textiles, ceramics and a strik- 
ing dried arrangement were staged in 
a charming gallery. The strong func- 
tional feeling of modern architecture 
which was apparent in the loggia and 
terrace adjoining the picture gallery 
was a distinct contrast to the alcoves 
of period furnishings and decor. Yet 
the influence of plants was apparent in 
the decorative motif throughout. 





A vista in the garden of Mr. & Mrs. Richard S. Humphrey of Brookline which was 
awarded a silver medal in the 1953 selections by the Committee on Gardens of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The landscape architect was Bradford Williams 
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S DECEMBER spreads over the calen- 
dar in temperate climates, outside 
chores come to a close. Visible 


growth is stilled temporarily and the gar- 
den seems at peace in its gray-brown bare- 
ness, relieved only here and there by a bit 
of brightness in berry or branches and the 
clumpy color of evergreens. Gazing out 
upon it, we realize again that any full 
living naturally depends upon some periods 


of rest and waiting. 


Green Thumbs Indoors 

Green thumb activities indoors increase. 
Gift plants arriving need attention as well 
as our yearly house plant standbys and the 
ones we purchase to “‘perk up” our homes 
for the holidays. Some plants have special 
requirements, to be sure, but most kinds 
“like it more cool than hot” and all can 
benefit from the general care noted with 
sketches along this page 


Presenting Seeds 

And if your mind is on presents, how 
about letting people know you would like 
seeds of some of the newest plants to try? 
Petunias are pushing forward these days. 
The latest doubles are daring Sonata, Al- 
legro and Caprice; the F; hybrid Comanche 
is a gloriously reasonable red and the 1955 
medal winner Prima Donna is a ruffly rose 
with dark Also take Aster 
beetles are apparently proving their pref- 
erence for celosias, so plant some of these 


veins. note! 


pretty plumes near your asters next vear to 


decoy the beetles from those otherwise 


long-lasting and lovely annuals. 


Clean-up Campaign 

Clean the grounds generally, gathering 
leaves for the compost pile, or shoving them 
around shrubs for a cover and gradual 
“enricher”’ of the soil. 


A Dormant Spray Now 

As woody plants go into the winter, 
apply a dormant spray to destroy eggs or 
adults of insects on branches and around 
buds. If using lime sulphur instead of a 
miscible oil spray, which can affect ad- 
versely some nut trees, maples, beeches, 
lindens and long-needled junipers, be care- 
ful of painted buildings, since this material 
can leave stains. It is worth noting that 
rodents are not apt to like nibbling on 
shrubs sprayed with lime sulphur or nico- 
tine sulphate. 


Importance of Pruning 

In any spare moments, subject your 
trees and shrubs to thorough and thought- 
ful pruning, removing any dead and dying 
branches with clean, sharp, never ragged 
cuts. The winter silhouette of both types 
of plants can be easily improved, now that 
their leaves are off, by thinning too- 
tangled growths and eliminating branches 
which chafe and rub against each other. 
Clean completely all decayed parts, letting 
moisture drain out of the cavities. Wash 
wounds with an antiseptic as copper 
sulphate or mercuric chloride and paint 
them, if vou wish, with shellac, allowing 
it to dry. Finally, all cuts and cavities 
with reliable tree 


should be coated 


paint. 
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SPONSORED BY LEADING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES . 


TWO THRILLING TOURS | 


UNDER THE PERSONAL GUIDANCE OF EXPERIEN‘ 


“The Originalaud Arunual Spring Garden “our of 


EUROPE 


SPONSORED BY THE RHODE ISLAND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Sails from New York on Queen Mary, April 13 
Returns to New York on Queen Elizabeth, May 31 


$1095—all inclusive 


39 FULL DAYS IN EUROP 


RMS Queen Elizabeth, world's largest super liner 


Many tours show you Europe’s lead- 
ing points of interest, but ONLY 


THIS TOUR includes in addition, visits to famous European Gardens — public and private — 
under the personal leadership of DR. ERNEST K. THOMAS, distinguished horticulturist, 
lecturer and photographer. Conducted every spring, this leisurely yet thorough tour grows more 


popular each year! 


HOLLAND: The Keukenhof Estate in Lisse, the 
finest in Holland...A tour of the bulb fields, 
meeting the owners... Motor launch trip through 
the canals of Amsterdam... Boskoop, the flower 
city... Dinners and receptions in Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Heemstede, and other towns to meet the 
bulb growers, horticulturists and civic officials. 


FRANCE: The Tuileries .. Bois de Boulogne... 
the City of Paris Greenhouses. . . Versailles . . . the 
formal gardens of the Chateaux Country . . . Several 
official receptions in Paris and Tours . . . The flower- 
ing fruit orchards of Normandy... Mont St. 
Michel and St. Malo. 


BELGIUM: The Forest of Soignes... By special 
invitation, the Greenhouses and Nurseries of the 
King .. . An official banquet with members of the 
Brussels City Council and the most important 
flower growers. 


ENGLAND: Attendance at the private showing of 
the Chelsea Flower Show in London. . . The “‘ Garden 
of Scents”... Kew Gardens... The gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley . .. The 
magnificent Bodnant Gardens... Torquay and 
Bournemouth . . . The Shakespeare country . . . Pri- 
vate estates and gardens on a tour through lovely 
Devon and Kent. 


An Overseas Fellowship in the R »yal Horticultural Society... and a subscription to the Society's “Journal” will be presented to each tour member! 








DR. ERNEST K. THOMAS, 


in the world of flowers. Dr. Thomas, who makes his home in Providence, 
Rhode Island, was born in England and received his early training at 
famous Kew Gardens. His present activities and appointments include: 
Executive Secretary, Rhode Island Horticultural Society, Fellow, Royal 
Horticultural Society of London, Director, American Horticultural Council. 
As authority, lecturer, author and photographer, Dr. Thomas has travelled 
extensively using his camera wherever he has gone and he will be glad to 
assist members with their pictures. 


leader of the European Tour, 
is a nationally known figure 








EXTENDED TRAVEL ELSEWHERE IN EUROPE EASILY ARRANGED! 


Individual arrangements can be made for those who wish to visit 
other places in Europe before joining the tour, or who wish 
to extend their stay in Europe. 


BOTH TOURS INCLUDE EXCLUSIVE INVITATIO 
AND GARDENS NOT USUALLY SEEN BY THI 


HORTICULTURE 
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.. SPECIALLY PLANNED FOR YOUR TRAVEL PLEASURE! 
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SPONSORED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Endorsed by Pennsylvania and Michigan Horticultural Societies 
Sails on SS Lurline from Los Angeles, May 4 
Returns to San Francisco, June 7 


$1195 —all inclusive, plus tax 


24 FLOWER-FILLED DAYS 


SS Lurline, famous air-conditioned cruise liner 


in the scenic Hawaiian Islands, sight- 
seeing, relaxing and visiting outstanding 


public and private Hawaiian gardens and dazzling Orchid Gardens! A unique tour and an 


unforgettable experience! 


HAWAII: Orchid capital of the world . . . Count- 
less varieties of Orchids in bloom . . . Orchids woven 
into exquisite flower leis by the thousands... Jun- 
gles of giant Fern Trees... Ancient royal palaces 
and exotic gardens... Wild Poinsettias and Be- 
gonias. 


KAUAI: The “ Garden Isle”. . . Breathtaking pro- 
fusion of lush foliage and gorgeous flowers... The 
deep green slopes of Hanalei Valley . . . Rice paddies 
... Hibiscus and Bougainvillea... Visits to the 
** Japanese Gardens”’ of private homes. 


Membership in the Massachuset!s Horticultural Society . . 


OAHU: The exquisite blending of Eastern and 
Western gardens... Honolulu, capital city and 
cross-roads of the Pacific . . . Lush tropical foliage . . . 
Sugar cane and Pineapple plantations. . . Recep- 
tions at private estates overlooking the blue Pa- 
cific. 

MAUI: Tropical Palms... Verdant valleys... 
Visits to the private estates and gardens of aristo- 
cratic plantation families...Shower Trees... 
Monkey Pod Trees. . . Trees and shrubs which can 
be seen only on this island paradise! 


and a subscription to “Horticulture” Magazine is included for each tour member! 





MR. ARNO H. 


and enjoyable. 


and Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
Director of Publications for ‘‘ Horticulture. ’’ He has served with distinction 
in the field of horticulture since his college days. Among the many positions 
he has held are Professor of Floriculture at Cornell University, President of 
the Chrysanthemum Society of America, Vice-president of the American 
Horticultural Council, Trustee of the National Garden Institute, Regional 
Director Northeastern Florists’ 
authority on plant material, you are assured a tour that will be informative 


leader of the Hawaiian Tour, 
is Director of Exhibitions 


NEHRLING, 


Association. His traveling with this 











PREFER TO FLY ? 


For those with limited time, air options are 
available. EUROPEAN TOUR: via Air 
France, BOAC, Pan American or TWA, $1334. 
HAWAIIAN TOUR: via Pan American, United 
Air Lines or Northwest Airlines, $1185 plus 
$49.85 U.S. Tax. 


on 


XCITING COMPLETE ITINERARY IF YOU MAIL COUPON TODAY 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., Dept. H12 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send detailed itinerary and complete information on 
your 1955 Garden Tour of Europe [] Hawaii [ | 
(Check four you are interested in) 





English Bolly Ddeal for Christmas 


YEND it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
S home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality 
Long branches carefully selected for pertection, 
filled with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, 
treated so berries and leaves will not drop during 
holidays. Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 
No. 1 box 20 x 9 x 4 $3.00; No. 2 box 24 x 10 x 449 
$3.75; No. 3 box 30 x 12 x 6 $6.75; Sample box $1.25 
N. Van Hevewincen Growers, P. O. Box 5076-H, 
Portland 13, Oregon 


SAA EIR SR RSE SA A IR SR SR SRSA 
GRIND LEAVES, COMPOST, SOIL 
WITH PORTABLE 


W-W COMPOST 


GRINDER 


MAKES POTTING 
SOIL WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL 
ATTACHMENTS 


Shreds, screens 

grinds compost, sod 

leaves and cuttings 

the way you want 

them. Prepares or- 

gomc matter for composting and mulch. Mixes com- 
post or other fertilizer with soil Separates trash 


Gas or electric powered 


$124.50 less motor and belt 
vord; $178 with 2 h. p. 
Briogs & Stratton engine and 
belt guard, F Wichita 
Write for literature, name 
of deoler 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Wichita, Kansas 


A SPECIAL SECTION IN OUR a 
se 
NEW 1955 NURSERY CATALOG)"-= 
Dogwood, blue spruce, hibiscus, 
shade trees, etc. You will love this 
special value 1¢ sale page in our 
106th anniversary catalog. First 
quality stock, too. Guaranteed 
Write today for your free copy! 


Send for 
FREE 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, 
io OOK 


Dept. C-14, Tipp City, Oh 
ay DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


SCREENS 
basket- 


AND PLANT 
The rigina 
weave fence 
De! vered 
Panels for 

Easy 

Erect 
R BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germantown, 
Philadeiphic 38, Pa. 














The Paradise tree, a fir tree trimmed with 
apples, was used as a symbol of the Gar- 
den of Eden in the medieval mystery 
plays presented centuries ago in Advent 





Story of the Christmas Tree 
From page 558 


able that some German immigrants 
had Christmas trees in their homes as 
early as 1700, when the general public 
did not know about the tree and was 
not aware of this custom. Actually, it 
was not until the middle of the 19th 
century that the Christmas tree be- 
came well known in this country. It 
soon caught everybody's fancy and 
spread like wildfire, and, of course, 
now it has become the most beloved 
and popular feature of the Christmas 


season. 














An elaborate Christmas pyramid, replete 
with candles, tinsel, cookies, paper cutouts 
and other trinkets 


, 
yore 


KILL 


GREENHOUSE INSECTS 


THE EASIEST way 


WITH 
PARATHION 


S-M-O-K-E 


in the 
Fulex Parathion Fumigator 


(the less hazardous way to use Parathion) 
Parathion Is Best for Most Insects 
Now used by more than 3,000 green house 


Simply light operators, both hobbyist 


with sparkler greenhouse ornamentals 


Free literature, prices write Dept. H 


FULLER SYSTEM, INC. + 


HY PONCX 


unt PLANT FOOD comer 
ows Better Plants in Soi " 
Semply dissolve ond woter oll your house 
plonth, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lown. Feeds instantly. 1f dealer con? 
wpply send 


HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, U.S.A 


cial, on orchids, African violets, and othe 


and commer- 


Tr 


WOBURN, MASS. 





De Graaff’s Lilies 


Send for free illustra- 
ting over 20 varieties in natural color. 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
Box 38-H Boring, Oregon 


color brochure 











ATTRACT BIRDS | 


Many birds will come 
if you will offer them 
this feeder. Only $1.50 
stocked with seed and 
BIRD ATTRACTOR, 
postpaid to fourth 
Postal Zone. Beyond 
4th Zone, $1.70. Ideal 
Christmas presents 
Send a postcard for 
Folder H, 37 photos of 
many different feeders, 
perfect feeding trays 
and absolutely squirrel 
proof stations. Tested 
wild bird seed and 
foods, based on 40 
years of experience. 


PINE SISKINS 
HOWES 


Bird Attractors 
2067 Perry Road 
NORWALK, CONN. 























HOUSANDS are paid every year by growers, seedsmen, 
etc. for new varieties. Learn Luther Burbank’s secrets, also 
latest methods. Pave the way to a fascinating, profitable 
hobby. No experience or costly equipment needed. Let us 
show you in concise, non-technical form, how to produce 
“sports”, giant forms, doubling, etc., without poisons, in a 
fraction of former time required. 

The Ascher Co., Dept. H-12 


FREE! ‘:.: now for FREE 
\ Folder and Facts 200 Detroit Ave., Concord, Calif. 





<1 Win up to 
” st, $10,000 





PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 


By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


$ 7-50 


PAID 


Serious gardeners should not be 
without this excellent guide that 
lists 441 sources for specific 
shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals POST 
and bulbs. It is the only accurate . 
and complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Guipe will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why not 
order your copy today’ 
HORTICULTURE BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass, 
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Azaleas for Indoors 


LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


@ Acclaimed by leading hybridizers, 
nurserymen and home growers of 
Roses, Iris, Chrysanthemums, house 
plants, shrubs, trees, etc. Ideal for 
conservatories, arboretums, and bo- 
tanical gardens. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. 


From page 561 


Indoors, azaleas do better in cool tem- 


peratures, preferably about 60-65° F. 
This is not usually available in the average 
home, but bedrooms, often kept cooler than 


other rooms, frequently make excellent 
locations for a plant or two. Avoid the hot 
sun of south windows, although during Guaranteed to withstand all kinds 
the shortest days of winter a southern loca- of weather. Write on them with pen- 
tion is satisfactory. It is when the sun be- cil, will not come off. Yet can 
gins to go higher that plants should be be cleaned and re-used (a little 
moved to eastern or western exposures, scouring powder on a damp cloth). 
which are always ideal for these shrubs. 75 500 

Watering should also be carefully 0: Ais"! Vestieul Ret oe Reuter Stake $1.00 | $1 $ 5.00 
watched. Keep plants moist and avoid ¢ 2’ x 5” Horizontal Pot or Border Stake.. | 2.00; 2. 10.00 
letting them dry out, as they tend to drop + 6" Vertical Pot or Border Stake 1.60} 2. 9.00 
their leaves if allowed to go dry. Yet, avoid a ws as met a rs a yo ’ rhe 


Yo" x. 2"' Notched Tie on Tag 1.00 475 
2'2"' x 8” Tee Stake $1.75 | $3.00 | 4.25 21.00 


e 3 x 12” Tee Stake $1.80} 3.00; 5.40 - 37.50 


raise pots above water that may remain i 
ifter regular waterings 18” Galvanized Stake for D & E (not 
: eli BS. 1.00} 2.00] 3.75] 5.25 








wetness, and especially be careful not to let 
pots stand in water. Pebbles in saucers will 








meron» 














30.00 





Syringing is also much appreciated. 
This should be done at least twice a week 
by taking plants to the sink or bathtub for a 
refreshing shower, but remember to keep 
them out of the sun until thoroughly dry. 
Atomizers with fine mist sprays are avail- 
able for those who do not have time for 
this important detail. The spray they give 
off is so fine that nearby furniture is not 
harmed. Do not spray foliage when plants 
are in flower, since water spoils the blos- 


Write for Quantity Prices 


ABOVE PRICES POSTPAID IN UNITED STATES ° ° ° NO C.O.D.'S PLEASE 


*D—2” tags available in red, yellow, green, 


Sample assortment: 55 markers $1.00. In- * 
blue or white. 


cludes 10 each of ABCDF 5 each of H. 


Gro-Quick also manufacturers Weed Wand, soil 
heating cable, thermostats, seed-soers and plant ties 


rey coraeliila amy-Vad) Dept. H2, 10342 LANARK 


DETROIT 24, MICHIGAN TUXEDO 2-8013 
In Canada: C. A. CRUICKSHANK, TORONTO 12 














soms. 

Azaleas for pot culture are generally 
propagated by grafting or from cuttings. 
Varieties of A. indica, which have a single 
stem and look like miniature fruit trees 
when in flower, are produced by grafting 
scions of named varieties on the stock of 
A. concinnum. Owners of home greenhouses 
may increase their stock by cuttings 

The smaller flowered kinds, like Hino- 
digeri, Snow, Pink Pearl and others, are 
propagated from cuttings usually made 
in May and June from half-ripened wood 
taken from the new growth. These will 
flower the following year, and plants will 
make a good showing in two to three years. 





cAn Original Christmas 


If it’s WORTH 
PLANTING 


BRAND 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


Nature's Organic Soil Builder 


OUR PENOBSCOT MODEL 


Cuttings root best in a mixture of one-third 


sand and two-thirds German peat and An original “Year *Round 


will produce roots in four-six weeks in 


the home greenhouse at about 60° F. 





Arnold Arboretum Displays 


“Paintings of Tropical Flowers,” Nov. 
15— Dec. 31, featuring tempora_paint- 
ings by Bernard and Harriet Pertchik of 
the tropical trees and shrubs used to illus- 
trate Flowering Trees of the Caribbean. 

“Christmas Show of Holiday Decora- 
tions,’ Dec. 15-31, featuring greens, cones 
and other horticultural materials from 
the Arboretum collections, with botanical 
and horticultural information 

The exhibitions are being held at the 
Administration Bldg., Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Hours are 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, except 
Dec. 25 and 26. The public is invited 


December 1954 


“Let’s face it, fellow garden- 
ers! Your precious plants are 
only as good as the soil they're 
growing in. Sandy soil won't 
hold enough plant food or water. 
Heavy clay soil restricts root de- 
velopment... MICHIGAN PEAT 
binds sandy soil, loosens clay 
soil—improves all soils. Holds 8 
times its weight in moisture. 
High in natural nitrogen content. 
Easy to spread. Ideal for lawns, 
roses, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
evergreens. In 100 lb., 50 lb., 25 
lb., peck and '2 peck bags 
(never in bales). 


AFRICAN VIOLET & POTTING SOILS for 
HOUSE PLANTS at CHAIN, VARIETY and 
HARDWARE STORES 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC. 
67 West 44 St. New York 


Garden” home greenhouse to 
display your creative efforts. 
Lean-to or free-standing 
types. From 


$250.00 


Automatic heating and ven- 

tilation for that added touch 

of pleasure and convenience. 
“Your Year 'Round Garden” 


SEND FOR CATALOG H-12 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 


Office on Historic King’s Highway 
Route 3, Box 69, Hanover, Mass. 
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EUROPEAN — 
GARDENS | 


Dr. E. K. Tuomas, Secretary 
Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society will present the 
second lecture in the winter 
series of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
‘The Charm of European 
Gardens" illustrated with 


kodachromes 


December 9, 1954 


at 8p.M. 


Horticultural Hall 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 











MICHIGAN 
Horticultural Society 





A Message to 
Michigan Readers 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT that con 
tinues throughout the year — member 
ship in our Society, with Horticulture 
Magazine every month for one year; a 
ticket to our Spring Flower Show; the 
privilege of using our Garden Library 
of Michigan (books will be mailed at a 
special library rate ); and other services 
through the vear 


innual Membership Fees 
$4.00 


5.00 


Individual 


Dual (man and wife) 


Send names and addresses of those to 
whom you wish gift memberships sent, 
with check to cover 


Suitable gift cards will be sent with the 
name of the donor and greetings 


Address 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 











Clippings from 


Lectures Around the World 

The Horticultural So- 
ciety has announced the following lectures 
of the winter series, illustrated with koda- 
chrome slides, to be given at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, for the benefit of members 
and the public at 8 P.M. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Ernest K. Thomas 


On December 9 at 8:00 p.m., Dr. Ernest 
K. Thomas, Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society, will give the second 
lecture in the winter series sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
His subject will be ‘“‘The Charm of Eu- 
ropean Gardens.” Dr. Thomas has made 
several trips to Europe in recent years and 
has assembled a sizeable collection of koda- 
chromes of many of the gardens of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy and Germany. His extensive 
knowledge of plants and his familiarity 
with many of the notable gardens of Eu- 
rope provide him with a rich background 
for this forthcoming presentation. The 
public is invited 

Thursday, January 13, “South African 
Flowers at Home,” Dr. Walter H. Hodge, 
Bureau of Plant Introductions, USDA. 


Tuesday, January 25, “The Alps in 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Flowers,” Miss Alice Chauncey, noted 
lecturer, New York City. 

Thursday, February 10, “Gardens of 
Enchantment from India to New Zea- 
land,” Mrs. A. F. Burkett, horticulturist, 
Cleveland Garden Center, Ohio. 

The first lecture of the series, “‘Rhodo- 
dendrons in Scotland”’’, was given by Mr. 
E. H. M. Cox, renowned rhododendron 
specialist of Glendoick, Perth, Scotland. 


New Jersey Christmas Show 

**Peace on Earth” is the theme of the 
5th annual Christmas Greens Show of the 
Garden Club of Montclair, to be held at 
the Garden Center, 60 Fullerton Ave., 
December 11, 1 to 10 p.m., and December 
12, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. In addition to flower 
arrangements, and horticultural classes, 
educational exhibits will include a Christ- 
mas Workshop, a Conservation and Bird 
Exhibit and one on Garden Therapy. 


Christmas Open House 

The Governor’s Mansion at Raleigh, 
N. C., to be decked for Christmas with 
holly and other plants by the members of 
the Raleigh Garden Club, will be open to 
visitors on December 17, 2-10 p.m. and on 
December 18, 10 a.m.-10 p.m. This spa- 
cious 71-year-old residence is decorated 
once during the four-year term of each 
governor. This year a large Christmas tree 
will be installed in the ballroom and deco- 
rations of many kinds in the drawing room, 
library, stairway and other rooms will be 
carried out in true holiday style. 


Winter Holly Meeting 

The Holly Society of America will hold 
its Winter Meeting at the Ida Cason Gar- 
dens, Chipley, Ga., on January 14. Talks 
during the course of the day will include 
“Ida Cason Gardens and Holly Species 
and Varieties’, by F. C. Galle, Director of 
Horticulture at the Ida Cason Gardens; 
‘Holly in the Landscape’, by Prof. Hubert 
B. Owens, Landscape Architecture Divi- 
sion, Univ. of Georgia; ‘“‘Holly Orchard- 
ing”, by Daniel G. Fenton, Millville, N. J.; 
“Holly in Arrangements”, by Prof. Henry 
Orr, Horticulture Dept., Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute, and ““Growing English Holly in 
the Southeastern States”, by Dr. William 
C. Frierson, Denmark, S. C. A tour of the 
Gardens, the holly trails, the greenhouse 
and lath houses is also included. 


HORTICULTURE 





Mass. Garden Club Federation 

The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts held its 26th annual meeting in 
Swampscott, October 21—22, with over 200 
attending. Speakers included John Volpe, 
Commissioner of Public Works, who de- 
scribed the work being done on state high- 
ways, including their landscape improve- 
ment; Paul Frese, editor of Popular Garden- 
ing, who spoke on “Spring Gardens Are 
Made in the Fall’; Mrs. William Cham- 
plin and Mrs. Nicholas Mertens, who told 
about the permanent home of National 
Council to be situated in the Shaw Gar- 
dens at St. Louis, and John Wister, Direc- 
tor of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
who discussed the Arnold Arboretum con- 
troversy. 

State Awards for outstanding work at 
flower shows went to the Boxford Village 
Garden Club, the Arrangers of Marble- 
head and the East Middlesex District, 
which also received the Silver Bowl to be 
held for one year. 

The Federation also presented certifi- 
cates for outstanding contributions to horti- 
culture to the following: 

The North Shore Horticultural Society, 
which for more than a century has inspired 
amateur gardeners to grow and exhibit 
quality flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


Mrs. John C. Vosoff, President 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


Morris Carter, Director of the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, in recognition 
of the cultural perfection of plant ma- 
terials used throughout the Museum. 

Ralph M. Harper, Rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Winthrop, for his un- 
derstanding of the needs of children and 
adults by bringing them together on Pussy 
Willow Sunday each February. 


Lewis F. Lipp, Propagator at the Holden 
Arboretum, Mentor, Ohio, for further de- 
veloping the use of plastics in propagation 
and instructing garden club members in 
horticultural therapy for disabled veterans. 

Henry T. Wendler of the Jamaica Plain 
High School for his enthusiastic endeavors 
in horticulture and for opening new vistas 
in the field to young people. 

Mrs. Ella Pray of Amherst, teacher and 
youth leader, for her unusual ability in 
interpreting natural history to children and 
her untiring work with the girl scouts. 


Christmas Greens Show 

December 9-12 are the dates for the an- 
nual Christmas Greens Exhibition of the 
National Capital Garden Club League to 
be staged at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C. Among the outstanding 
features will be a broad marble stairway 
lined with 12-foot Norway spruces; Christ- 
mas dining tables set by representatives of 
various embassies in Washington; a con- 
tinuous demonstration of how to make 
Christmas decorations, and a collection of 
fir trees from the U. S. National Arbo- 
retum. Special exhibits will include ‘“Win- 
ter Birds in Your Garden” by the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Audubon Society and “A 
Madonna Collection,’ exhibited by Miss 


Lucille Mary Herrick 


Free consultant service 


events sponsored by the Society. 


December 1954 


*. Additional ‘Prit ileges 


Free use of the Society’s Library. Only 
members may borrow books (by mail if 
you wish — no matter where you live). 
with horticul- 
tural experts by mail, by phone or by 
personal call at Horticultural Hall. 


tA Christmas Gift of ‘Distinction for 365 “Days 
All This for 
ONLY $5.00 


«€ 12 Issues of HORTICULTURE 
plus the 1954 Christmas Issue. 
(Subscription $3.00 a year) 

A Copy of the Yearbook }}-> 
A Free ticket to the Spring Show 


(Regularly $1.50) 


A Free ticket to the Autumn Show 


(Regularly $.80) 


* Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Give a Gift Member- 
ship in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society... 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll 


Street 


Free admission to all lectures and special 


member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1955. 
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TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Frankland Street, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston 93, Mass. 

WEllesley 5-3431 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


Hopkinton 2011 


books for indoor 
gardeners... 


1. Flower Arrangement 
Calendar —1955 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 

America’s favorite desk 

calendar — with 64 love- 

ly studies by leading U.S. 

and Canadian arrang- 

ers, and 4 special prize 

winners. Arrangements 

on left-hand pages; weekly engage- 
ment pages on right. Full-color cover. 
\ marvelous week-by-week course in 
arranging. A_ perfect remembrance 
gift. Boxed. Still only $1.00 


2. Bulb Magic 


in Your Window 


By Ruth Marie Peters. A brand new 
book for WEEK-BY-WEEK bloom in 
your window with 60 black-and- 
white photos, 10 how-to drawings and 
} bulb gardens in riotous color. Com- 
plete know-how about 100 bulbs to 
grow in soil or water from Achim- 
enes to Zephyranthes. $3.95 


3. Amaryllis—and How to Grow Them 

By Peggie Schulz. The first complete book on 
amaryllis tells you how to make bulbs bloom 
and repeat bloom year after year. Illus. $2.95 


4. House Plants for Every Window 

By Helen Van Pelt Wilson An up-to-the- 
minute revision of Enjoy Your House Plants, 
the “‘most popular book on house plants ever 


* lus, $2.95 


5. Complete Book of African Violets 

By Helen Van Pelt Wilson. The nation’s fore- 
most expert answers all questions on varieties 
29 varieties in full color. $2.95 


written 


and culture 


6. Gloxinias— and How to Grow Them 
By Peegie Schulz 
outdoors, in greenhouse, 
light. Illus. $2.95 
FOR PROMPT CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 
| te MAIL THIS COUPON NOW es 
1m. Barrows & Co., Inc., | 
| Dept. 8-25, 425 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 | 
Please send me the books circled: | 2 3 45 6 | 


Tested advice for indoors, 


under fluorescent 


Please send as gifts to list attached | 


free 


| 
NAME | 
| STREET | 
| arty ZONE. STATE ; 


eee ee eS SS 


| 
! 
| Check or money order enclosed. Books sent postage | 
| 
! 
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Books About Flowers in Art 


Dorothy S. Manks 


5 green world of nature has been the 
inspiration of artists from the earliest 
days we know, offering endless variety of 
symmetry and rhythm, pattern and con- 
trast, color and form. From the far past we 
have the Persian tree of life, the Egyptian 
lotus, the Greek acanthus. Among the 
many plant subjects of our own tradition 
the rose, the lily and the tulip are most 
universally used and loved. 

Many books have been written, and with 
them anyone, anywhere, can enjoy his own 
private museum, complete with guide to 
the collections. There are several which 
might be called ‘‘gallery talks’ on flower 
painting Marcus’s Painting: 
Color Reproductions of Redon, Manet, 
etc.”’; House and Garden’s two ‘“‘Portfolios 
of 25 Flower Prints’; Charles’s 
and Still-Life, an Anthology in Paint”; 
Van “Flowers, the Flower- 
Piece in Painting,’ or Kennedy's “The 
Renaissance Painter's Garden’ or War- 
“Dutch and Flemish Fruit and 

Painters of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries.” 


Age of Botanical Art 

Some of the most exquisite examples of 
floral portraiture are found in the litera- 
ture of botany, particularly from the Ren- 
the 19th century, the 
period of lavish production and the patron- 
age of the wealthy. This great age of bo- 
tanical art is covered by Dunthorne’s 
“Flower and Fruit Prints of the 18th and 
which is generously 


“Flower 


“Flowers 


Guldener’s 


ner’s 
Flower 


aissance to early 


Early 19th Centuries”, 
illustrated with beautiful reproductions. 
Blunt’s “Art of Botanical Illustration” gives 
an appealing and well-rounded survey of 
the whole field. 

Turning to design, we find that not the 
but the leaf, seed, tendril, 
bark, every part can be a source of artistic 
inspiration. The uncurling “fiddle head” 
of the fern, the radiating spokes of a daisy 


flower alone, 


flower come to mind. Downer’s “‘Discover- 
ing Design”, Horst’s “‘Patterns from Na- 
ture’, and Blossfelt’s ‘‘Art Forms in Na- 
ture” are collections of photographs to fire 
the imagination. There are many collec- 
tions of drawings based on plant forms, 
such as Brod’s “Flowers in Nature and 
Design”. Evans’ ‘‘Nature in Design” is 
an historical survey of naturalism in decor- 
ative art from the Bronze Age to the 
Renaissance, and Hatton’s ‘‘Craftsman’s 
Plant Book” is an extensive selection of the 
finest examples from the great herbals of 
the 16th century. 


Draw it Yourself 

One final thought — art is not neces- 
sarily to be classed with the “spectator 
sports.”” Even if we do no more than recog- 
nizable sketches in our own garden note 
books, we can, with pencil in hand, learn 
to observe more alertly and with more 
imagination, and to appreciate the great- 
ness of the works of the masters. For begin- 
ners who want to try their own skill, there 
are such helpful little guides as Simeon’s 
“How to Draw Garden Flowers” and 
Temple’s “‘How to Draw Wild Flowers” 
(though of course the ‘how’ is the same for 
both). Cole’s “Artistic Anatomy of Trees” 
is a valuable guide, full of good advice and 
good examples. Guptill’s ‘“‘Drawing with 
Pen and Ink” and “‘Sketching and Render- 
ing in Pencil’, and Black’s “Landscape 
Sketching” describe their own provinces. 

These books or others covering plants in 
art and decoration may be found on the 
shelves of well-stocked public libraries. 
They are all in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and are 
available by mail to members of the Society 
in all parts of the country. Perhaps they 
will serve in their own way as a supple- 
ment to or a substitute for the Society’s 
recent “Exhibition of Flowers in Art and 
Decoration.” 





COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 6-10. Philadelphia. Christmas Decora- 

Horticultural Soc. & 
Four Seasons Garden Club, Rooms of 
the Soc., 389 Suburban Station Bldg. 

Dec. 9. Boston. Lecture: “The Charm of 
European Gardens,” Dr. E. K 
Mass. Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
Hall, 8 p.m 

Dec. 9-12. Wash., D. C. Christmas Greens 
Exhibition, National Capital Garden 
Club League, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


tions Show, Penna 


Thomas, 


Dec. 11-12, Montclair, N. J. Annual Christ- 
mas Greens Show, Garden Club of 
Montclair, Garden Center, 60 South 
Fullerton Ave. 

Dec. 15. N. Y. Christmas Gift Show, Horti- 
cultural Soc. of N. Y., Colonnades Ball- 
room, Essex House, 59th St. near 7th 
Ave. 

Dec. 14-15. Boston. Christmas Greens Sale, 
N. E. Farm & Garden Asscciation, Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

Jan. 11-14. New York. 2nd Flower Arrange- 

Symposium & Post Graduate 
Course, Federated Garden Clubs of 
N. Y. State, New Auditorium, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 

Jan. 14. Chipley, Winter Meeting, 
Holly Soc. of America, Ida Cason Gar- 
dens. 


ment 


( ra. 
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Balsam for Christmas 


F’ people today remember when 
the balsam fir was the most friend- 
less tree of the American woods. Yet, 
that was actually the situation 60 or 
more years ago. When Maine farmers 
found it invading their pastures and 
wood lots, they grumbled loud and 
seemed to have less 


long. No tree 


value. 


Balsam fir was no sooner firmly 
rooted than it proceeded to crowd all 
other shrubs and trees off the map. 
When it had full size, it 
looked attractive enough, but its wood 
was useless for timber and not much 
better for fuel. Even the animals and 
insects despised its green foliage, for 
none would make a meal of it. If ever 
a tree appeared to be a good-for-noth- 


grown to 


ing, it was the balsam fir. 


Then a strange thing happened. 
More than 50 years ago a group of 
men were returning on a steam yacht 
from a caribou hunt in Newfoundland. 
When they reached Penobscot Bay, 
the owner put into Sargentville on the 
Maine coast, and drove inland to look 
at some abandoned mines at Blue Hill. 


On that ride he saw a sight that left 
him breathless with wonder and de- 
light. Stretching back from the road- 
side and sweeping over hill and valley 
were tens of thousands of young balsam 
firs. The more he looked, the more cer- 
tain this outlander became that these 
firs would make ideal Christmas trees. 
They were a hundred times handsomer 
than the scraggly, scrubby pines that 
served as Christmas trees for many 
families at that time. 


Hiring some men and horses, he 
had 500 trees cut and loaded on his 
yacht to be carried back to Boston. 
He was taking a chance, he knew, but 
he believed his cargo would find a 
ready market. Even he was astonished 
at the outcome. When the trees were 
set up before Faneuil Hall, market 
men all but fell over one another try- 
ing to buy them. The entire lot was 
sold at a huge profit, and the purchas- 
ers clamored for more. 

The very next holiday season over 
50,000 of these trees were brought from 
the Maine coast to Boston. The follow- 
ing year a large quantity even went 
to New York. The balsam fir, once 
the ugly duckling of the forest, had 
at last come into its own! 


JAMES ALDREDGE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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UR OWN NURSERIES 
iN HOLLAND 


OUR 1955 SPRING CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de Jager Superb Quality 
GLADIOLUS, LILIES, 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 
and many other varieties 
of Bulbs. Tubers, ete.. is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 
successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 


SEND TODAY FOR Your Faeg As 
1955 deJAGER SPRING CATAL og Pn 


Pub Gaget Lind, Sut, 


HAMILTON, MASS 
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- 
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188 ASBURY STREET, So 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 


ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 
NOW anytime; anywhere EASILY! 


Don’t burn leaves -—— or throw away a single coffee 
«4 ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 
quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 


Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 
ing work. Now, with AetivO, you can turn all 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soil-builder in the garden any month of the year 
(no heap necessary) or continually in a 
handy cabinet like cartooned at left 
given 

$2.95 to 
to Benson- 
| for com- 
plete free details, and phone your 
dealer now. Best trial size, No. 20, for 
2 tons waste, only $5.95, postpaid 


33 ee On Gace = 10! SUMMER ST. 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 BOSTON, MASS. 


Plans for building cabinet 
FREE with ActivO sizes 
$29.95. Rush posteard 
M 4 ied, *, indi 





Make compost right in the garden, or in 
a handy cabinet like this 





AMARYLLIS 


Special offer this ad only one 
HALLEY poppy-red 8” blooms 
and one BRIDESMAID pure 
white 714” blooms. Both LUD 
WIG Dutch strain 28CM cir 
cumference bulbs $9.50. Free 
folder listing 61 varieties Dutch 
Amaryllis, LUDWIG, WAR 
MENHOVEN, VAN MEEU 
WEN strains and others e 
Booklet on cultural care of 
imported Amaryllis 50¢ copy 


JOHNSON BROS. 
2 | P. 0. Box 463 Bound Brook, N. J 


1 f 
New Flowers 
Illustrated 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places. Illustrated and 
interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds—Bulbs— 
Plants. Ask for your copy, Dept. B. ¢ 


| PEARCE SEED CO. “oSlSen" 


ROOT BRANCHES IN MID-AIR. Proven Year Around 
Method. Success Guaranteed. Easy Illustrated Instruc 
tions $1.00 Postpaid. Robbins Gardens, Se: ° 
Box 1363, Jacksonville, Fiorida. 








ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS... 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca- 
tion in your garden — described and 
illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
today before you buy. 


DEPT. H RTE. 1 
HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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An Old-Time Stove Plant Returns 


Elvin McDonald, Gray, Oklahoma, Editor of The Gloxinian 


HAT have we here? It’s a 
newly re-discovered beauty of 
the gesneriad family, Rech- 

steineria cardinalis (formerly known as 

Gesneria cardinalis and G. umbellata, and 

still sold under these names), which 

will sell itself instantly to you as a 

choice window garden or greenhouse 

plant. 

In fact, the color illustration oppo- 
site will probably make you say, 
“What a perfect Christmas plant!” Its 
scientific name, which has a flowing 
rhythm, is pronounced Rek-stine-ear’- 
ce-a. No common name is given. 

If you have never grown this trop- 
ical beauty before, you will likely want 
to start with a tuber. Young tubers are 
shaped like small pointed onions. As 
the plants mature, the tubers take on 
an elongated appearance, resembling a 
small yam, with a tough, orange skin. 
Plants produce a firm solid tuber, 
which will grow as large as one’s fist, 
but this mean that large 
tubers produce the greatest number of 


does not 


flowers. 


Reports of Experience 

Rechsteinerias flower from seed the 
first season they are grown. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Knock of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, grows beautiful ones and reports 
having seedlings ready to bloom while 
still in the flats. 

This heat-loving plant will grow to 
perfection in a soil that is loose and 
porous. Peggie Schulz, co-editor of 
The Gloxinian, also of Minnesota, finds 
the following a good mixture: one part 
each of good loam, sand, leafmold and 
peatmoss. I have found that they will 
thrive in any soil recommended for 
African violets and gloxinias. When 
potting new tubers, I like to place 
some sphagnum moss around the tuber 
to induce better root growth. 

Tubers should be potted in the same 
manner as gloxinias, that is, with the 
top part of the bulb showing slightly 
above the soil line. They should then 
be placed in good light, with minimum 
temperatures of 70 to 75 degrees F. A 
southern exposure is ideal during the 
winter and early spring with a shift 
to the east in summer. They flourish 
under fluorescent lights. Set under a 
unit with two, 48-watt tubes, burning 
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15 hours each day, the pots are placed 
eight to 12 inches from the lights. 
Given sufficient light, the leaves de- 
velop a rich emerald green and the 
stems are fairly strong so that I rarely 
find it necessary to stake them. Like 
gloxinias, they definitely require more 
light than African violets and episcias. 

R. G. Wilson, South Miami, Florida, 
finds it essential that tuberous-rooted 
gesneriads must not be potbound. Per- 
fect drainage is also necessary for com- 
plete success. Rechsteinerias normally 
take more water than gloxinias, but 
require about the same humidity. In 
my office where I have been very suc- 
cessful with this plant, the relative 
humidity is about 50 per cent. Those 
familiar with the western part of Okla- 
homa, will wonder if my office is in a 
greenhouse. Since it is not, humidity is 
certainly a problem. But it was solved 
by having a tinsmith construct a gal- 
vanized tray, about two inches deep, 
in which I placed a mixture of peat- 
moss and sand. This is kept moist at all 
times, making the atmosphere health- 
ier for both plants and people. 

After potting the tubers, you may 
expect blossoms in two to five or six 
months. One particular performer in 
my collection flowered three times 
during this year. In March it sported 
its neon light-like, scarlet flowers in an 
eastern window; by July it had died 
down, and after resting briefly it high- 
lighted my tiny lean-to greenhouse 
with two clusters of flowers. It died 
down again, and the first part of No- 
vember it came into its own again, 
this time under a fluorescent light unit. 


Ideal for Christmas 


Rechsteinerias would undoubtedly 
make excellent plants for the holiday 
season, with their delightfully green, 
slightly hairy, heart-shaped leaves, and 
their long, curved flowers, borne in 
profusion, in the brightest of scarlets. 
The blooms resemble a parrot’s beak, 
and I believe they last longer than 
those of other gesneriads. Growers 
from all over the United States and 
Canada have reported single’ flowers 
remaining in perfect condition for as 
long as three weeks, and the plant 
flowers over a two month period. Per- 
haps some of our enterprising growers 


will offer them for Christmas in a year 
or two. 

Culture from seed is easy, with 
plants flowering in six months under 
average growing conditions. The tiny 
seeds, which resemble the tubers, are 
also orange in color. To start them, 
fill a six-inch pot with regular African 
violet potting soil, screening sphagnum 
moss over the top and sprinkling the 
seeds very thinly over the moss, with- 
out covering them. Then place a piece 
of glass over the pot and set it in a 
warm, shady spot. Never let it dry out; 
check each day, wiping off moisture 
that may collect on the glass. 

Germination should be apparent by 
the 10th day, when the tiny green 
specks will appear, and you'll wonder 
if you planted the seed as sparsely as 
you thought. Now place the pot where 
the seedlings will have good light so 
they will not become “leggy.’’ Remove 
the glass for a few hours each day, and 
finally remove it, as the seedlings be- 
come hardened off. If they ever be- 
come actually dry, they will die and 
you might as well start over. 

Plants Flower When Small 

Transplant seedlings, when they be- 
gin to crowd each other, into small 
pots, or into flats, spacing them about 
two inches each way. I have flowered 
them often in the small pots for the 
first bloom, and then moved them to 
five- or six-inch pots when they are 
dried off. For effect, it is a good plan 
to place two or three small tubers in a 
seven- or eight-inch bulb pan. 

The major pest is a tiny black, 
thread-like insect called thrip, which 
feeds on the underside of the tender 
leaves, giving them a rusty appear- 
ance. It also chews the red wool-like 
fuzz that is almost as attractive as the 
flowers. Any of the areo sprays recom- 
mended for house plants will control 
thrip, but if the infestation is bad, you 
might even spray the tubers before 
storing. 

Although rechsteineria is consid- 
ered a spring-flowering, greenhouse 
plant, this is not always true. In fact, 
given warmth and sufficient light it 
will fiower during any season, as glox- 
inias do. In addition to propagating 

See page 583 
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(Rechsteineria cardinalis) 


























[ntimate Glimpses of Nature 


VERY now and then a book comes 
along that makes history. Such 
a volume is the recently pub- 
lished Woodland Portraits, featuring 50 
dramatic colored plates of wild flowers 
and animals, photographed by Jean- 
nette Klute, Research Photographer 
at Eastman Kodak at Rochester, New 
York. 

When questioned about her extraor- 
dinary pictures, Miss Klute modest'y 
declared that she had been photo- 
graphing the wild life of our northern 
woods in her spare time during the 
last four years. From her vast collec- 
tion, she has assembled a collection of 
nature portraits quite unlikely to be 
In this 
measures 


found elsewhere in America. 
deluxe volume (each page 
2” x I7") she with 
spring and continues through the au- 
her with 


starts early 


tumn, presenting readers 
subtle glimpses of plants and wildlife 
that are sheer delight to look at. 

The common skunk cabbage rearing 
its bizarre head through the lingering 
snow, the pearly whiteness of starry 
hepaticas amid crumbly, brown leaves 
and the haunting the 
fringed polygala at home against an 
old tree trunk —all are portrayed 
with a flawlessly dramatic effect. 

A slippery frog resting quietly in a 
refreshing pool brings us a high note of 


loveliness of 


summer. The utter exquisiteness of the 
puffed pouch of a stemless lady’s-slipper 
(shown opposite) speaks for itself. A 
study of Indian pipes, caught in a 
rare light, is almost eerie, for they 


Jeannette Klute at work 


seemingly revel in the decayed vegeta- 
tion of the woodland floor. 

Late summer and autumn have their 
share of the black-and- 
yellow garden spider spinning her deli- 
cate but strong death trap, the head of 
a white-tailed deer peering in aston- 


wonders 


ishment through an opening in the 
leaves and the silvery silkiness of burst- 
ing milkweed pods releasing their con- 
tents to the fury of the autumn winds. 

Actually, the amazing appeal of 
this 
vided between plant lovers and pho- 


volume is almost equally di- 
tographers. If one happens to be a 
devotee of both, so much the better. 
Miss Klute’s camera technique is re- 
markable for many reasons. In each 
of her pictures, she has succeeded in 
capturing the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds each living form as it exists or 
moves about in its natural environ- 
ment. 

With the skill of a portrait painter, 
and relying solely on natural light, 
this talented photographer has_pro- 
duced pictures, incredible for their 
luminous quality. Then she used al- 
most entirely the soft-focus background 
technique. By focusing the subject 
sharply, attention is centered on it, 
while the background, thrown out of 
focus, lends mystery, mood and even 
a touch of unreality. Thus the pictures 
have the power of transporting one 
immediately into the woods, spiritually 
and emotionally, to where all appears 
to be sheer magic. 

Those who enjoy taking color pic- 
tures of gardens and flowers will further 
See page 583 





WOODLAND PORTRAITS by Jeannette Klute $20.00 
74 discriminating gift Cook for gardeners, nature lovers and photographers 


XX ACHIEVEMENT in color printing and photography, Woodland Portraits by Jeannette Klute contains 50 outstanding 
color reproductions of native plants and wild life, all made in natural settings. The great charm of this ex- 
traordinary book lies in the subtle lighting effects achieved in the photography and the faithful reproductions of this 
unique set of color photographs. A brief and informative text accompanies each plate. 


<<  & 


Stemless Lady’s-slipper shown opposite 


Nature photographers will find this book 
of immense value because of the care- 
fully prepared set of photographic 
notes the author has included in her 
text. All of these photographs are suit- 
able for framing and are ideal for 
teaching young people the essence of 
wild life in our northern woods. 


$20.00 Postpaid 


December 1954 


eae eee ee ee 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me 


Enclosed is Check ] Money Order 


copies of Woodland Portraits 








Story-Book Travel 
Come to Life 
ANNUAL GARDEN 
TOUR Of EUROPE 


This will be the outstanding travel event in your 
life. You'll see the floral beauty of Holland, 
France, Belgium and England unfold before your 
eyes at the very time their famous gardens, 
pageantry of flower shows, and private estates 
and nurseries are in the full bloom of Spring. 


THE ONLY SPRING TOUR SPONSORED BY 
THE HORTICULTURAL TRAVEL FOUNDATION, INC. 


COMPARE OUR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


5-DAY CROSSING ABOARD THE FAMOUS 
“QUEENS” MARY and ELIZABETH. This is 
travel de luxe in the largest, fastest ships 
afloat gracious living, excellent food, 
dancing and entertainment. Fastest crossing 
means more time in Europe. 


ROOMS WITH BATH... In Europe you'll stay in 
first class hotels with room and private bath 
. tour by reserved rail and motor transport 
dine on superb Continental Cuisine . 
meet the prominent people in European Horti- 
culture 


MR. ADRIAN FRYLINK .. . For the third consecu- 
tive year, the entire program is under the 
skilful guidance of Mr. Adrian Frylink, Director 
of The Horticultural Society of New York and 
Vice-President of the International Flower 
Show. You'll see not only the usual sights, but 
those exotic sought-after nooks and crannies 
that are open only to members of the Annuc! 
Garden Tour of Europe 


COMPLETE COST under $1,000 per person 


But, time is important. We sail from New York on 
April 13th (return May 18th). Write, wire or tele- 
phone for details. Better yet, stop in and book 
your passage NOW! The Annual Garden Tour of 
Europe is story-book travel come to life 

for you. 


Arrangements by 
DEE TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 
(OUR 44th YEAR OF SERVICE) 
Hotel Chatham + 33 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. + Plaza 3-6610 


FREE ‘:<<. 


IF YOU LOVE FLOWFRS, we want you to have 
a free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1955 





FLOWER 


This catalogue describes over 3000 varie- 


ties of flower seed and plants many rare 


kinds all the new ones as well as the older 
varieties 

a) Also seed of 

po house and window 


Flowe: Book plants Book gives 

oss cultural directions, 
pronouncing index, 
germination ta- 


rs 





nf * bles, lots of helpful 
information 

‘ Send a postcard 

today for vour 

ae FREE FLOWER 
7 BOOK 





GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood 16, S. C. 











CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 25 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order. 
10°. discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
« losin date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticu e. 300 Meassac husetts Ave., » Boston, Mass. 


nea ~~ AGHIMENES — halal 


ACHIMENES. Blue, White, Lavender, Red. $1.00 doz. Have 
six named varieties two each $1.00. Also have Blue Lily of The 
Nile Bulbs $1.50 each. R. C. CAMPBELL, Campbell Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


INTRODUCING our ‘Saint Paulia Parade of Beauties ¢ ex- 
clusive, “Miss New York,"’ “Miss St. Louis,” “Miss Duluth,’ 
“Miss Trenton," “Double Garnet,"’ “Rose Reflection,” “Mr 
Chicago,’ yours for $1.69 each, minimum order two plants 
plus 50¢ for shipping, stamped envelope for other listing 
please. THE SELECT VIOLET HOUSE, Box 1444, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. (2023 Belmont Avenue, Route 90 


BEGONIAS 


BEGONIAS NEW AND OLD. Our specialty for 25 years. Over 
500 varieties. New illustrated catalog 10¢. LOGEE’S GREEN- 
HOL SES, , Danielson, Connecticut 


























BOOKLETS 









INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 


COBRA LILY. (Darlingtonia Californica) Giant Insect Eating 
Plant of the Siskiyous. Seeds. $1.00 Pkt. 18” Plants $3.00 

Two for $5.00 ppd. COBRA SALES, Box 1H, Grants Pass, 
Oregon 





: IRIS a, Pe eee 
JAPANESE IRIS ( (Kaempferi) assorted colors. Blooming divi- 
sions from the finest Iris that grow. Labeled, prepaid. $4.50 for 
10. V. W. WILSON, R. 3, Box 184, Savannah, Georgia. 


MINIATURE 1 TREES 





FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT grow MINIATURE oma- 
mental and Christmas trees. For information on growing kit, 
write DON PEDRO FARMS, Rte. 2, Box 1007E, Stockton, 
Calif. 





MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash 
NUTS 

PECANS. Large selected nuts. Delivered 5 Ibs. $2.95, 10 Ibs 
$5.50, 25 Ibs. $12.50. BREWTON & STYLES PECAN CO., 
Claxton, Georgia 




















SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular ¢ one dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
instructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O. 
Box’ 5081, Gulfport, Florida. 


BOOKS 
BODDY'S BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England, where 


practical gardeners answer your enquiries for English gardening 
books new and old 








EVERY GARDENER WILL “ENJOY new book — DAY- 
LILIES by Davis. Dollar Gift Certificate FREE with each 
Christmas gift order. Price $3.50. SAXTON DAYLILY GAR- 
DENS, Saratoga Springs, New York 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS at home profitable — fascinating Year 
round, Maine to California. NO GREENHOUSE. Gorgeous 
Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, ete. Successful home grower shows 
you how. FREE —- full details. FLOWERLAND, 4622-VG 
Wilshire, Los Angeles 5 
DEVELOP YOUR “HOBBY growing flowers, ornamentals, 
small fruits, into profitable business. Cooperate with uni- 
versity specialist in developing immediate or future plans. Spe- 
‘ial opportunities persons ready for “retirement.’’ Write 
LAWRENCE DOUGHERTY, Exeter, N. H. 


DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES. Surely you'll want our catalog in natural colors 
from the largest grower in America. It’s yours. It's free! 
RUSSELL G . GARDE NS Box Cc . Spring, Texas 


FLOWER ARRANGING 
BASES AND CERAMIC CONTAINERS. Made for each other 
Hardwood bases, hand rubbed and lacquered — with their own 
ceramic containers. CHACO ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan Street 
H illside, N Ne ow Jersey 














FLOWER SEEDS 


RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. 
Orchids, Rhododendrons, etc. 18 kinds $2.00; 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 


GIFTS 


FRUIT CAKE. World famous since 1910. Delivered Christmas 
wrapped 3 Ibs. $3.75, 5 Ibs. $6.00. Guaranteed delicious 
BREWTON «3 LES PECAN CO., Claxton, Georgia 


~ GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 BLOOMING-SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS. In about 40 
gorgeous colors, $2.50; 200 bulbs $4.50; postpaid. Free Catalog 
TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Massachusetts. 


MINIATURE AND SMALL FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 
BULBS. Approximately 300 varieties. Also a large listing of 
SMOKIES. Free catalog. ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, Box 
234, Greenlawn, L. I., New York 


HERBS 


“15 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH HERBS.” ” Independ- 
ence on less than an acre. 8000 word manual of instructions 
Growing, processing, recipes, and mail order marketing of 
herbs. $1.00. NICHOLS NURSERY, 1190 North Pac Hi-way, 


Albany, Oregon 


NER S Primula, Lilies, 
30 kinds $3.00 

















HOBBIES 


PRESERVE LIVING FLOWERS to last indefinitely. Interest- 
ing hobby. Make money too. Free details. HILTON SPE- 
CIALTY CO., 70 Clinton St., Bloomfieéd, N. J 

HOLLY _ 


= Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATI SH, Robins- 
ville, J. 





ORCHID PLANTS _ 
ORCHID PLANTS IN BLOOM OR BUD, $3.50; without buds 





$2.50 (both $4.98 postpaid). My 4th illustrated Edition 
“Orchids’’ — guaranteed best for beginners or double your 
money back —50e a copy. SAMUEL PRESNER. Box 


4550-TX, Coral Gables, Florida. 


PRIMROSES 
FOR THE SWEETEST OF SPRINGS. Primroses from Barn- 


haven. Those famous, big, silver-dollar Primroses, more radi- 
antly beautiful and magnificently proportioned than ever, are 
easily grown, hardy perennials. Barnhaven Primroses in your 
shadier garden spots satisfy the desire for flowers in late winter 
and early spring. Superbly grown plants and transplants, fall 
and spring delivery, depending upon locality. Easily germi- 
nated, hand-pollinated seed for late fall and winter sowing 
Their charmingly different catalog (free) illustrating these 
and many other primroses makes interesting and informative 
reading. BARNH. AVEN, Gresham, Oregon 


PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE ‘AWARDS for F lower Shows. Write for. prices sto THE 
HORNER PRESS, P.O. Box 85-H, Rutledge, Del. Co., 


Pennsylvania. 











~ RASPBERRY PLANTS 


DURHAM EVERBEARING RASPBERRY. Earliest good fall 
bearer available today. Will bear on new canes starting next 
late August. Plant now or spring 25 good double inspected 
plants, $3.95 postpaid. PINE-CROFT NURSERIES, Exeter, 
N.H 


ROSEBUSHES 
», 2 ye “ar, heavy rooted, eve rblooming 
Postpaid, Free descriptive list 


varieties only $6.95 dozen. 
Me -FARL AND'S NU RSE RY, 2809 W. Bow, Tyler, Texas 


SEEDS 


ROSEBUSHES. Larg: 








A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Give yourself or a 
friend the greatest adventure in gardening — discovery of a 
flower never before seen. Hand-crossed Daylily seeds from the 
garden of a famed hybridist; new colors; new forms. Easy to 
raise as an annual. Packet $1.50; double packet $2.50. SAX- 
TON DAY LILY GARDENS, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


~ SPHAGNUM MOSS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS, finely milled for germinating seeds, 

rooting cuttings. Controls damping-off fungi. Half-peck $1.25. 

Peck $1.65 postpaid. Information included. THOMAS GAR- 
LAND, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, disease free, true to name. All the 
best varieties. Write for prices. McNEAL BERRY NURS- 
ERY, Hamilton, Montana. 














QUALITY PLANTS FOR HOBBYISTS 


ee: 


oO RCH #I 
SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, anions 


INQUIRIES CORDIALLY ANSWERED 








dress with the date it becomes effective. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are moving soon, you won't want to miss a single copy of HORTICULTURE. 
Please give us six weeks’ notice and send us both your old address and your new ad- 


HORTICULTURE 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Horticultural Council 
From page 565 


Council were: James H. Burdett, Chicago, 
for his journalistic and educational work 


for the seed trade; Mrs. H. H. Buxton of 


Peabody, Mass., for her work with be- 
gonias; Harlan P. Kelsey of East Boxford, 
Mass., for his work for conservation and 
the nursery industry; Eric Walther, San 
distinguished service as 
extraordinary; 
Oregon, 


Francisco, for 
plantsman and _ arborist 
Ezra Jacob Kraus, Corvallis, 
botanist and plant breeder, and H. Harold 
Hume, Gainesville, Florida, for his con- 
tribution to subtropical horticulture. 

Mrs. Lewis Hull, Past President, pre- 
sided at the President’s Dinner at which 
Doron K. Antrim, music editor and author 
from New York, addressed the Congress on 
“Music, Plants and People.’ This delight- 
ful interlude was embellished with several 
renditions by Miss Martha Showalter. 

Other speakers at the Congress included 
Louis A. Webster, Director of Markets, 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
who discussed the production of horticul- 
tural crops in New England. Dr. M. Tru- 
man Fossum of the U.S.D.A. had as his 
subject “Horticultural Statistics and Their 
Significance.”’ Outlining the rapid growth 
of horticultural enterprise in the past 
twenty years, Dr. Fossum also pointed out 
the unexplored opportunities that lie ahead. 


Horticultural Therapy 


Dr. H. B. Tukey and Dr. D. P. Watson 
of the Department of Horticulture at 
Michigan State College had as their sub- 
ject “Horticultural Therapy” in which they 
outlined the vital role being played by hor- 
ticulture for improving mental and physi- 
cal disorders in state institutions through- 
out the country. Of special interest was the 
address by Mr. Walter R. Guild of the 
Guild Associates of Boston. He presented 
an ideal setup that would further the best 
interests of the Horticultural Council. 

George Taloumis, Executive Editor of 
HorticuLTuRE Magazine, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet. His 
illustrated lecture “Unusual Plants and 
Their Uses,” called attention to many of 
the lesser known woody plants that deserve 
wider attention. 

A number of the special plant societies 
and organizations staged a series of exhibits 
which were particularly attractive. 

The Garden Writers Association 
John Whiting presiding held several lively 
meetings discussing routine business as 
well as a workable plan for the awarding 
of citations in horticultural journalism. 

Margaret Herbst of New York City was 
appointed to edit the 1954 proceedings. 
Officers for the forthcoming year are: Pres- 
ident, Carl F. Wedell; 1st Vice President, 
Dr. J. Franklin Styer; 2nd Vice President, 
Arno H. Nehrling; and Editor, A.H.C. 
News, Dr. Donald P. Watson. Mr. Law- 
rence Hubbard, President of the National 
Tulip Society was elected Secretary-Treas- 
H. M. Lawrence. 


with 


urer to succeed Dr. G 
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Queen Eltzabeth and Dean Collins 


1955 All-America Winner 


“The Lazy Gardener’s Rose” 


both originated by Dr. Walter E. Lammerts from the same parentage. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, Pat. 1259. First All-America Winner in 
the grandiflora class. Tall plants, large flowers in clusters, 


stems long enough for cutting. Flowers are a delicate pure 
pink shade found in Cattleya orchids, foliage deep green 


and heavily textured. 


Plants: $3.00 each, 3 for $7.95, 6 for $15.90 


DEAN COLLINS, Pat. 1279 (Grandiflora class) Luminous 
rose-opal and carmine blooms up to 5 inches in diameter; 
full double and long-lasting, coming both singly and in 
clusters on long cutting stems. Vigorous, upright plants 
covered with glossy, dark green, disease and mildew- 
resistant foliage. Hardy; free flowering; an ideal hot 
weather rose. 


Plants: $2.50 each, 3 for $6.60, 6 for $13.20 


PLEASE ADD 10% FOR PARCEL POST. 


ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OR SPECIFY DATE WANTED 
Write for your copy of the “Story of All. America Roses” 


YOU can develop such beauty with the 

Camellias listed below and with those 

offered in our catalog, which describes 
each variety 


NEW — RARE — HARDY 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA 


PINK LASSIE—AGNES O. SOLOMON—SHINONOME 
CRIMSON TIDE—TANZA—HIRYO 
One of each to a customer. Habit of growth makes it difficult 
to offer these scarce varieties (some dwarf) in one large size 
Most will be 12 to 18 inches, or 2 yr. plants. 
Any 3 for $5.00 All 6 for $9.00 
6 ee ee 
JEAN MAY—PINK SNOW—SHOWA NO SAKAE 
SHISHIGASHIRA—CHO JIGURUMA—HIODOSHI 
LITTLE GEM—HINO DE GUMO—NARUMI GATA 
TOTENK O—SHICHIFUKUJIN—RYOMEN BENI 
2 year plants, branched or 12 to 18 inches 
5 for $6.00 10 for $10.00 
WE PAY PACKING AND SHIPPING COSTS. NO C.O.D.’S. 
A metal label with each plant. Also planting information. 
All plants in this ad are from pot-grown and bed-grown 
stock, and will be shipped bare-root to insure more root 
system ond better packing. 


BARRIOS NURSERY 


Dept. H SEMMES, ALABAMA 


4228 Northeast 77th Avenue 
Portland 13, Oregon 


il 


Orlyt ALUMINUM 
Greenhouse 


What a Splendid 
Christmas Gift 
For Husband, 
For Wife, And 


The Entire Family 


Orlyt pictured only $20.00 per 
month. Size 10 by 11 ft.—$594, ready 
to go on your foundation. Others from 
$339 only—$12.00 per month. Main- 
tenance-free for a lifetime of carefree 
gardening. Send for fascinating catalog 
No. 70-D. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVINGTON N.Y . DES PLAINES ILt 











READERS’ 50th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


QUESTIONS _| By your SEEDS 
ANSWERED ||...) 


She 
COMPLETE 











Plant Food Seeds to the Gardeners of America 
Our 1955 72-page color illustrated CATALOG 
Salen. one r., the > extensive listings of 
SELECTED Flower anc egetable Seeds in the 
country. Also Bulbs, Plants, Fruits and Garden 
¢ Ehave a tall, leggy schefflera, with leaves = eee 
only att op. ic it? item you plant. Select from Burnett's 50th Anni- 
eee B et bp lou can I propagate ue versary Seed Annual Ractose 25¢ in stamps or 
. - coin, or we'll include it free tho 
2% oz Schefflera actinophylla, called Australian ret Sager oeecictapinancba 
umbrella tree, can be propagated easily ANNIVERSARY SEED OFFER 
by air layering. Make a cut in the stem just 1955 Floral Novelties 
’ below the leaves, wrap with a ball of moist fn ge y at eh+ peel ~ nbn gpataiememane 
. . . . PETUNIA PALEFACE. Extra vigorous new | 
A complete ie gery’ agrees sphagnum moss and cover with a piece of brid cow he cas. capahine toaenn ta, eoaee 
° . rrotus 
plant food. aste form tor easy polyethylene plastic, fastened at both ends. MORNING GLORY. CANDY PINK. Never 
economical use. Completely safe, Keep moist and when vigorous roots show oe ee eo and Ciahe eany 
will not burn in solution. Scien- through the plastic, cut off and pot in light OFFER NO. P.G. 12. One vkt- cach of $1 QQ 
tifi TT blend d 15- 1 5- ] 5 b |- . ? all 3 novelties (with catalogue) for ° 
rica y - e a soil With every order a package of the 
° . startling AMARANTHUS, DAZ- 
anced U.S.P. ingredients guarantee a FREE! oy py yp By 
i ‘ , time novelty, gorgeous colored foli- 
quality. I had hoped my poinsettia would flower age all summer 
ina @¢ & 2 8 eeeaeeeeoeeses for Christmas. As yet there are no signs 1 catalogs mailed in January 


Found at teading stores and of bloom. Why is this? 1905 — BURNETT BROS., Inc. — 1955 















nurseries everywhere or write to Poinsettia is a short-day plant that will Dept. C, 92 Chambers $t., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
HELLER GREENHOUSE not set buds until days shorten consider- 
LABORATORIES ably. If your plant happens to receive arti- 
Colorado Springs, Colo. | ficial light after darkness this may be the Th NEW Kenmore 6-9000 
| cause. Be certain to place your plant where e 





it will be absolutely dark. Covering it with COPLEY Sa 


a dark cloth or carton in mid-afternoon is 


“Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 


@ Owner Managed 











also good practice. © 200 Rooms from 
Transform raw sub-soil into fertile lawn or : : , $4.00 single - $7.00 
garden scil. Just work in HYPER-HUMUS, € ¢ € double 
Nature's Organic Soil Vitalizer. What is a simp ee »d , © Television 
Write for Top-Soil Bulletin ~ srmng le — 5 ~~ _ o ® Coffee Shop 
Christmas tree from drying up during the Pay ris thy wal 
holiday season? R.R. Station 





Hyper Hamus 


Horticultural Hall 


erhaps — = , - iam ¢ Symphony Hall 
*co M PA N Yx* BOX 24, NEWTON, N.Js Perhaps the simplest way is to make a Mockanics Boliding 
fresh cut of the trunk and remove the bark Theatres and 
Restaurants 


and small branches from the lower eight to 
10 inches. Then keep in a container of 





The ONLY 
SEED 


Roger Saunders, Manager 
47 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 





water, using three cups of sugar, which 








acts aS a preservative, to each pailful of 


icons emg wie” STASSEN catatoc 
& PLANTS 


“Your Dutch Uncle” suggests 


e @ @ 
Now that my hardy chrysanthemums 
have finished flowering, should I cut the 
stems right to the ground? 





ssaney ot — If you plan on covering your clumps for that you send for STASSEN’S 

NATURAL COLOR the winter, the old stems may be cut to - eancnegD ne acne Have 

i cael se Ee AP me owers from ristmas until Easter. 

Ever! 128 Pages of Garden Helps the ground. Oxnerwise, it is a good idea to Sean innntiiian euk tenuiiel Gaute 


B ¥ eeds leave the stems or cut them six to eight plants and indoor bulbs featured in 
Wu pee inches from the ground in order to catch a color. It’s FREE. 

You'll find low-cost Hybrids never before seen; few leaves or better still snow, if you are 

new Petunias, Zinnias, Snapdragons, Asters— . STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


All-America winners—all your favorites, 1500 lucky enough to get it. Be ause chry San- 

of them! So many of the best flowers and vege- themums have shallow roots, covering is DEPT. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
tables have been created by Burpee, every gar- . . . LLB SS LITER OIE Ni LET 
dener needs this leading Seed Catalog—more essential where thawing and heaving oc- 

valuable than a $2.00 book, and it's FREE! 










CUT FOOD COSTS -vegetable gardens are right curs 
in style! Use famous Burpee Hybrids for larger > > > ‘ 
ize, bigger yield, and more delicious meals be s . J Your Guide to a 
Be S to Get B 's Seed Catal Can grapefruit plants be grown indoors 
“ —_ ~ * ~~ eed Catalog from seed? What care would they need? Greener Lawn 
ells what anc ww to plant; 
KOO actual photos to help you " . P 
mahest. Munep-onving epasial Grapefruit can be grown very easily as by GEOFFREY S. CORNISH 


offers on most every page 

Ask for your copy now 
Send Postcard, 

Letter or Coupon TODAY! 


a house plant from seed sown in light soil 
This 64-page illustrated booklet is packed 


with practical information. Insects, diseases 
and weeds and how to control them are 


Culture is very easy, but for best results 
give plants a rich, humusy soil and a sunny 


Poccccceccsoacesm © 2e4 iy 
iuaaresrewmrerceneerme pay? ato. tn te wine hep where iisnet | cea tomo at Yor tr 
§ Send new 1965 Burpee Seed Catalog FREE. ° »a , an when to feed it, soil improvement, seeding 
' : to keep moist. Avoid feeding, but resume bare spots, aerating the soil—these and 
; Nome ' it in the spring to encourage new, vigorous dozens of other practical points are covered. 
sy acai ie : growth. Plants can also be pruned severely Only 75 cents postpaid 

' : at this time. When the weather warmis up, Horticulture’s BOOK DEPARTMENT 








P.O Zone State place plants out-of-doors and water and 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
BURPEE SEEDS GROW feed liberally through the summer. 
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Glimpses of Nature 
PRUNING SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
sat aniieil p sasy PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


. , Lead pencil markings 

> . . . > , > y ol va ° 

enjoy this handsome volume because with a permanent 

of the special section at the back de- RUGGED Really reliable. Millions 


in satisfactory use. Beau- 


voted to detailed notes about each of COLEMAN 
a : . oes Coane aa tiful gray-green color 
the 50 plates. Miss Klute kept a careful blends with garden picture. 
record of every shot, regarding the R on mee se ‘on sane. 
a OCK sarden, Snow sar- 
date, exposure, camera used, lens, film, den also Tie-on and Pot 
weather and notes of special interest. Labels. 
Actually, she always used a 4 x 5 HOWARD HAMMITT 
Graflex, and all originals were ma 53 Lowls 91, Mariferd 2, Conn. 
- ei } DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
on Kodachrome, Ektachrome or 1): (.1- Ld For easier, smoother cut- 
- -¢ Thea eae : ; ting, use a Coleman Pruner. 
color film. The plates were n irom i The deep hook eliminates slipping. Cuts 136” 
exceptionally well made dye transfer ote re Ran lend Se eae alloy 
: ; ; Saat, ” FASCINATING --A WONDERFUL 
prints, rather than transparencies. 20”—$5.25 25—$5.50 30—$5.75 y NN: BY OR BUSINESS-- LEARN 
Another feature of the book is the If your dealer can't supply you, send direct (check or De ABOU COURDERAFT. PROFITABLE 
d r “ a money order). We pay postage except on C.0.D 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


appropriate verse or prose selected by 
; : COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Miss Klute for each sylvan study. Tioga Center Tioga Co., New York ' Y 1547 S.CLOVERDALE AVE. 
These were selected from masters of LOS ANGELES 19. CALIF- 
all time, both east and west, to give a | Re 

universal feeling to the work. There N 
are these lines by William Wordsworth 
about the dainty squirrel-corn: 
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Now Collectors’ [tems 


move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle 
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hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the 


woods. 


And for the Indian pipe these words 
by Robert Browning were chosen: 


—— PEPE PPP PLL 


the world 
The beauty and the wonder and 
the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, 
lights, and shades 


Truly, there is but one way to en- 
joy and become a part of Woodland 
Portraits and that is to. peruse it 
quietly in a comfortable chair, musing 
and pondering and reflecting on the 





loveliness and supreme artistry that 
Jeanette Klute has recorded so mag- 
nificently. Needless to add, those who 
are fortunate enough to receive this 
unforgettable book as a gift will treas- 
ure it immensely. te ¥ 


HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
binder for quick and easy reference 


AA hha hoo ech af he 


Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
imitation leather, 1214” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 
corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 


End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid 2.50 
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Stove Plant Returns 


Cnt 


{ year’s subscription to HorticuLture and a multiple binder make 


an excellent Gift for only $5.50 


From page 576 


J Aa 


from seed, leaves and cuttings may be * 
started exactly as for gloxinias. Cut- 
tings will root in water, sand, vermicu- 
lite or sphagnum moss, and if placed 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Check here 


in a terrarium, rooting will be quicker. 

After flowering is over, withhold 
water until all the foliage dies down. 
Then store away in a dry place until 
new growth appears, which may be 
only a few days. If allowed to dry out 
completely, the tubers may shrink. In- 
stead, keep them slightly moist, and 
protect from mice. 


ee 


O Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


© Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticutture. $5.50 enclosed. 
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Jan pp. 1-40 July pp. 4090-448 
Feb pp. 41-88 Aug pp. 349-396 
Mar pp. 89-156 Sept pp. 397-444 
Apr pp. 157-208 Oct pp. 445-508 
May pp. 209-260 Nov pp. 509-548 
June pp 261-308 Dex pp. 549-588 
Articles in boldface are illustrated 
A 
glossy. rates hig 359 
n violet Ulery's Pink Woader 134 
an violets E. S. Abb« 431 
African violets from seed. 1. § 
McKay 103 
African violets, insects on, remedy for 294 
Agapanthus (blue lily of the Nile) 222 
Album of gardeners, Horticul- 
ture's 460, 461 
Almond, flowering, on peach stock 132 
Almond, flowering, why turn brown. .182 
Alocasias as house plants I Ss 
Abbott 546 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca 508 
Alstroemerias rful A. Pausch 506 
Amaryilis, succeeding with I 
N y 522 
Anemone, another relative ‘ 
W. Regan 201 
Anemones for fall and spring t 
L. Sharpe 526 
Anniversaries, two — Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and — 
“Horticulture” 454 
Annuals for color and cutting 
Gannon 109 
Annuals, germinating chart 116 
Annuals, new K. W. Houghtor 70 
Annuals to sow in fall 545 
13 


Annuals, what's new 
kK Thomasson 471 


Apples, Jonathans 1 
Arnold Arboretum dispute 25 
Auriculas, garder L. H. Gee 240 
Avon ado, care of potted 42% 

228 


summer care of potted 
rhododendrons, soil 
Dr. C. G. Bowers 146 
Decoration 





Azaleas and 
requirements 
Azaleas for Indoor 






Ernest Borowsk Sol 
B 
Balsam for Christmas James Al 
dredge 584 
Banksias from Australia Lb. Ab 83 
bott 
Bartram, John, house and garden 
, 19 
Bartram’s Garden, ramble ir RG 280 
Bean leaves, red discoloratior 204 
Beans, Chinese salad I S. Hender 
son 202 
Bedding plants, M. H. 8S. Seal 490 
Begon calla lily, culture of 69, $21 
Bea as B. R. Bu 28 
Begonias, tuberous, mildew on 179 
Bells of Ireland 102 
Bird nests, flicker, oriole 61 
Birds, humming, plants to attract 228 
Birds in your garden B. E. Hay 
den 161 
Birds in pit garden J. T. Coolidge 60 
Birds, sunflower seed for (RG _59 
Black alder berries 545 
Blueberries, when to prune 69 
Bluegrass seed slow to germinate 133 
BOOK REVIEWS 
ABC of Pest and Disease A W 
Dimock 237 
Amaryilis and How to Grow Them 
P. Schulz 237 
American Camellia Yearbook \ 
( Brown and A. Griffiths 129 
American Gardener's Book of Bulbs 
T. Everett 52&b 
American Rose Annual for 195 
Fred J. Nisbet 586a 
Anyone can Grow Roses ( West 
ott 528b 
Arnold Arboretum Garden Book 
DD. Wyman §28b 
Artistry n Arrangement Flower 
Arrangers Club of Georgia 55 
528: 


Basic Botany F. Emersot 


Bromeliads, a Cultural Handbook. .129 


Burrage on Vegetables \ Bur 
rage 528b 
Camellia, Ita Culture and Nomencla 
ture Southerr Caliiornia Ca 
mellia Society 495 
Christmas Idea Book LD. Biddle 
and D. Blom 495 
Christmas Lighting & Decorating 
528b 


Saros 


Complete Culture of Tuberous Be 


gonias — W. Hillery 528 
Dahlias for Every Garden M. ¢ 

Walker 283 
Daylilies & How to Grow Them 

B. A. Davis 528b 
Exhibitor's Manua Ed. by ¢ 

Hellyer 356 
First Book of Plants Alice Di n 

son 586a 
Flower Arrangement Anyone Can Do 

M ogers 528 

Flower Arranging Loret Swift. .550b 
Flower Show Guide W. Wood 283 
Flowers of the South A me o. 


Greene and H. I 
Gardener's Almanac 
rington... 


Blomquist 73 


Far 
550b 


584 


INDEX TO 


HORTICULTURE 


VOLUME XXXII 


Gardening in the Lower South H 

H. Hume 542 
Gardening with Nature L. Wick 

enden 528b 
George Forrest Ed. by Dr. J. M 

Cowan 7 
Greenhouse and Garden Chrysanthe 

mums Db. C. Kiplinger 550b 
Heaven in a Wildflower Mariam 

B. Pond 550b 
Growing Evergreen Hollies H.G 


Mattoon 404 
Half Century of Iris W. J. McKee 


and J. R. Harrison 5 
Handbook on Vines Brooklyn 

Botanic Garden 550b 
History of the Rose R. E. Shep 


here 283 
House Plants for Every Window 
D. Jenkins & H. Van Pelt Wilson 528b 
M. 


How to Draw Garden Flowers 



















Simeon ‘ 
How to Plant Your Home Grounds 
H Aul 72 
Improved Nut Trees of N. A « 
Reed & J. Davidson 52% 
Insect Fact & Folklore I Ww 
Clausen 528 
International Horticultural Con 
ss, Report of (R.H.S 80 
Into the Freezer and Out D.K 
Tressler and others 56a 
Landscape Flower Arrangements 
N.G. Hayes 73 
Landscaping Plans for Small Homes 
R. Bailey 495 
Macmillan Wild Flower Book ¢ 
J. Hylander and E. F. Johnston 140 
Modern Gardens P.Shepheard. .528 
Out in the Open M. Koon 2 
Palette of Plants Florence B. Rob- 
inson 586a 
Perennials in a Bishop's Garden 
Lydia M. Green 586a 
Phiox B. H. B. Symons-Jeune 129 
Photographing Your Flowers J 
P. and M. A. Roche 356 
Plant Regulators in Agriculture 
Ed. by H. B. Tukey 543 
Plants Indoors M. Noble and J.I 
Merkel 130 
Plants of South Florida, 400 |. F 
Morton and R. B. Ledin 72 
Secret of the Green Thumb H.T 
and R. Northen 495 
Succulent Plants A. Bertrand 553 
Thousand Vears of Japanese Gardens 
\ Newsom 1 
Treatise on Tulips Carolus Clu 
sius 553 
Trees, Introduction to J. Kieran. .404 
Trees of the Woods David S. Marx 
586a 
Trees of, Your Town David 5S 
Marx 586a 
Wild Flowers and How to Grow 
Them Steffek 404 
Winter-Hardy os aleas and Rhodo 
dendrons G. Bowers 550b 
World of the pt Bee .. & 
Butler 43 
Yearbooks, R. H. 5 129 
Books About Flowers in Art, Dorothy 
S. Manks 574 
Bouvardia poor house plant 68 
Bridge-grafting fruit trees 56 
Bromeliads, sculptured E. Cha 
vot 115 
Brussels sprouts, grow E. F. Dow 
ney 194 
Bugs, sprayer to control (RG 59 
Bulbs, Dutch, for indoors E. B 
Komianos 496 
Bulbs, planting 488 
Bulbs, precooled before planting 379 
Buttercups, ridding lawn of 133 
Butterfly bush, correct name of 545 
( 
Cabbages and cousins H. A. Nicker- 
son 142 
Cacti, hardy H. Rohrbach 299 
< R. C. Proctor 341 
c 222 
c ilia leb Co 500 
« mellia Frizzle White x 
Cametlia Mary Bell Glennon . 
Cc k Councilman 499 
Camellias grown from cuttings 9 
Cc r.S.L. Nyce 8 
Cc climber, Hearts and 
Honey.. 102 
Care of Gift Plants Helen B. 
Farnham 564 
Cedar, what is? W. A. Dayton 289 
Cedar-apple rust 226 
Child gardener (RG) 368 
Christm add festive touch to 536 
Christmas decorations 556 
Christm roses, cut flowers D 
Sherrard 528 
Christmas roses, protection in North 09 
Christmas roses challenge F 
Fischer 409 
Christmas tree, prolonging life 582 
Christmas tree, story of we. F. me 
Weiser 558 
Chrysanthemums, cutting back 582 
Chrysanthemums, disbudding R.I 
Spain . 
eae, start now ae 
Mc cccccccscee 


Chrysanthemums, new M. C. Seck- 
man 223 

Clematis, hybrid Dr E K 
Thomas 106 


CLUBS AND SOCIETI 


African Violet Clubs a , — 
and St. Paul, show 
All-America award to Rose Mo- 


ve 

American Amaryllis Society, 
medal to Thomas Manley 149 

American Assn of Nurserymen, 


award to M. T. Fossum 409 

American Begonia Society, N. E. 
branch 390 

American Begonia Society, show in 
Los Angeles 


American Dahlia Society publica- 


tions 
Americ an Gloxinia Society, new ad- 
dress 502 
American Gloxinia Society, show in 
Kansas City 192 
American Horticultural Council Con 
gress awards citations 6 
To H. Bodger, Prof. R. Curtis, 
Alice Eastwood, Dr. S. L. Ems- 
weller, E. I. Farrington, J. Lane, 


H. Tuescher 


American Horticultural Council, 


Boston 389 
American Horticultural Council, 
officers 7 


American Iris Society, medal to 


Wm McKee 65 
American Lily Society, annual show 534 
American Orchid Society awards 192 


American Orchid Society, officers 333 

American Rhododendron Society, 
Portland Chapter, show 193 

American Rose Society, annual meet- 


ing 534 
American Rose Society, award to 

R. E. Shepherd 534 
American Rose Society contest for 

roses in home gardens 3, 291 
American Rose Society moved to 

Columbus, O ‘ 1 
American Society of Landscape 

Architects ° 393 
Arnold Arboretum appointments 390 
Arnold Arboretum classes 243 
Arnold Arboretum coupes 502 


Arnold Arboretum field da 

Associated Bulb Growers of Holland, 
award to Charlotte, 332 

Bayard Cutting Arbore ves open 332 

Bellingrath Gardens, new camellia 333 

Berkshire Garden Center, flower ar- 
rangements 

Berkshire Garden Center, 


day 
Brooklyn Botanic 
for the blind 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell. 63 
Butterworth, George, president 
of American Orchid Society 333 


‘ 
20th — 
14 
Garden, gi B .. n 
32 


medal to 


( alifornia Wild Flower Assn. estab 
lishes Alice Eastwood Grove 63 
Camden , Maine, Garden Club, open 
house 41 
Camellia Show, Boston 27 
Camellia Show, Charleston, S 27 
Chicago school for exhibitors and 
judges 02 
Chicago Horticultural Society award 
to O. V. Morgan ‘ 
Children’s garden exhibition 390 
Cincinnati Garden Week 243 
Clarendon Gardens, Pinehurst, N. C., 
displays at.... 502 
Connecticut Federation of Garden 
Clubs, October events .503 


Connecticut, Fairfield Flower Show . 390 
Course in home landscaping, Mass. 


University Extension ‘ 
Course in landscape design , Harvard .290 


Course in wild flower identification, 
Boston. eee ° ° 

Courses at “The Clearing’, by Wis- 
consin Farm Bureau .. 487 

Fairchild Garden awards 192 


Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts award to Embankment 
Garden ° ° 

Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, Conway Flower Arrange- 
ment (Symposium) 53 

Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, course for exhibitors od 

Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, course in gardening 4 

Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, open house at Gore Man- 


sion, Waltham... . 290 
Garden Club Federation of Pe nneyl- 

vania, garden tour a 2 
Garden Club of America award to 

W. D. Brownell san ooede 





Garden Club of America, Bulkley 
Medal award " .. .287 

Garden Club of America, epacaes 
annual meeting 377 

Garden Club of America a, "Men 


award to Monsanto Chemical C 0. "389 
Garden Club of — Men's, of- 

Gaccccvstscceses 48 
Garden tours, distant ocesoce 





Hemerocallis Society awards Stout 

al 193 
Hemerocallis Society, ‘officers 193 
— Society of America, annual 43 


Herb > Socket y of America, garden for 
the blinc 
Herb Society of Americ a, plant sale 243 
Holly Society of America, check list. 97 
Holly Society of America, meeting 
in New Jersey A 534, 572 
Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
memorial to F. C. Pellett 





Ipswich, Mass., Seventeenth Cen 
tury Day . 329 
Maryland, Annapolis homes open 
62, 148 
Maryland pilgrimage .255 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
President and Mrs. Ames attend 
150th anniversary of the apacies 
Horticultural Society 
Anniversary, 125th 26 
Anniversary flower show 508 
Anniversary open house 194, 242 
Awarded Bulkley Medal 287 


Awards for 1953 18, 122 
To Mrs. Arthur Adams 19 
To Andover Inn ; 18 
To Dr. Allen C. Brailey 18 


lo Mrs. Grace Burnham 8 
To Arnold Pavia. the Thomas 
oland 122 
To Edward I. ‘Farrington, ‘the 
George Robert White Medal 
of Honor 
To ae Church of Christ, Sci 


entis' ° eee 
To Mr and Mrs. Richard’ S 
Humphreys... ... ‘ oa 
lo Joseph J. Lane SS 
To Prof. Ray M. Koon 122 
To Francis Meilland, the 
Jackson Dawson a 
Meda 122, 422 
To Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Sai 
vage . ° 18 


To H. D. Stevenson 


224 
To Stowaway Sweets, Marble 


head. . 

To Mr. and Mrs. Clifford ¢ 
Walker 19 

fo Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. 
0 ea 

To Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, the 
Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase. 19 

Booklet * 


*Motion Pictures for Gar- 
den Club Programs” 502 


Exhibition of Flowers in Art. . 391, oo 
First Harvest Show 45 
Flower arrangement s« hooi. 148, Se 
Lecture series.... 195, 572 
Rose show........ . 291 
Michigan Horticultural Society 


award to Belle Isle Conservatory 332 
Monsees, N. J. Christmas Show 572 
Natchez pilgrimage 
National Arboretum, 

Garden. 


Morris Azalea 


National Capital “Garden | Ciub 
League, model garden ‘ 193 
National Rose Garden 290 


honored by The 


Nehrling, Arno H., 
New 


— ultural Society of 
Yo o + SSS 
New " ngland Gladiolus Soc iety ex- 
hibition 
New E ngland Wiid Fiower Preser- 
vation Society: 
Conservation area at Moose Hill. . 346 
Field trip... 244 
New Jersey flower show school -- 62 
New Jersey Rose Society 49 
New Jersey, Teaneck Chry santhe- 
mum Show § 
New York Botanical Garden: 
Awards...... 
Lectures. . 
Tea exhibit. .. ‘ 
North American Liiy Soc iety. ~~ 332 
Northampton, ass., lecture on 
trees to attract birds ‘ .192 
Orchid conference, St. Louis, Mo. 406 
——. Corvallis Chrysanthemum 





63, S02 
.24 


Pennsyl, ania Hortic ultural Socie ty 
REOUME TRON. ooo 0 0.0 cccces 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society _ 
Christmas decorations show. &3. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc iety 
Chrysanthemum Show 03 

Pennsylvania Horticultural "Soc iety 
cn, See eee 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc iety 
Horticultural Art Exhibit .53 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh Flower 
Show at Phipps Conservatory. 148 
Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 
Flower Show 439 
Pennsylvania, Trevose Hortic ultural 
Society Flower Show. .. ‘ 406 
Raleigh, N. C. Christmas Show 572 
Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Christmas Bazaar . 53 
Rose awards, European........... 81 
Royal Horticultural Society award 
to Fred bey 54 


irthday..... . on 

Trophy for azalea and rhododendron 
displays, Beatrix Farrand Silver 

Bowl. -193 
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Tes Enel Foundation 
Vermont garden pilgrimage 
Virginia garden tours 
White Plains, N. Y., school for judges 2 
50: 
Williamsburg, Va., garden sympo- 
sium 
Wilmington, Del 
Wilmington, Del., 
dens open 
Worcester County Horticultural So 
ciety lectures 
Coelogyne 
Coffee 
Color in garden, rules 
Color schemes, s 
Nichols 466 
Coming events , 86, 151, 203, 254, 291, 
5, 393, 307. 439, 444, 501, 535, 574 
Cottonseed meal for acid-lov ing plants. 69 
Cranberry, highbush, difference be- 
tween English and American 
Crocus, autumn, bring second 
Spring 
Crops difficult 
P. Dempsey 
Crossandra, comely . O. Dean 
Crossandra undulaefolia, new pot 
plant 
Cucumbers, climbing E. F. 
Downey 
Currant bushes not ~ 
Cyclamen, har 
Cyclamen $B... hed 2 


7 
garden tour 192 
Winterthur Gar 


planning R 


452 


to grow in Florida 


ag 2 
Kline 


D 


Daffodil clumps, how to separate 

Daffodil varieties for naturalizing 

Daffodils, miniature — O. Orpet 

Daffodils, Peruvian — M. Hall 

Daffodils, Peruvian, why no flowers 

Daffodils, protecting from narcissus fly 

Dahlia blossoms, how to prevent wilting 

Dahlias and gladiolus, dwarf — B. 
Berry 

Dahlias, planting 

Daphne, rose, not tor shade 

Datura, or angel's trumpet 

Davidia, quest of M f Haislip 

Daylilies, versatile P Corliss 

DDT, must we rely on?, ir G. Mat 
toon . cee 

de Graaff, Jan 

Delphinium Sepphire 

Dianthus L . 

Dickinson, Emi D. Waugh 

Diseases, cedar-apple rust 

Diseases, rose 

Dogwood, Japanese flowering 


E 
trace, in plant nutrition 
Carleton ° 
Episcias, how to grow P. Schulz 
Espaliers, training for fun H 

fattoon 
Eucharis (Amazon lily) 
Evergreens, winter protection 


Fleme ate, 
R. 


F 
Fairchild Garden A. G 
Whitaker 
Fall color contrasts H 
Feeding your garden 
Ferns and water lilies 
Filberts, where hardy? 
Flower arrangements 
Flower clock E. Graves 
Flower market at Spring Show 
Flower show cartoons 
Flower shows, 1954 Spring 
Flowers, different meanings of 
Flowers, exotic summer 
Flowers, fashions in (R¢ 
k lone for table decoration, 
G) 
piewers in Art and Decoration.. 
Flowers in the Grand Manner 
Foliar fertilizers mix with sprays 
Fruit for the home garden 
Slate 
Fruit trees, bridge- grafting. 
Fruit trees, pruning. 
Fruits, new for 1954 
Fruits, tropical E. Noble 
Fuchsia Gartenmeister Bonstedt. 
Fuc —— stage a comeback — J. 
Martin 
Fungi, 


Tropical 


Rohrbach 
M 


Carleton 7 
35 


RG) 


lack. 


curious plants — J. Roche. 


G 


as ts for easier gardening 

‘arrington 

Garden books for summer rez ading - 
S. Green 


Garden club, how to run D. 


designs, changing . 
od ° eescces 
Fairchild Tropical A. ‘ 
“RK. M. Carle- 


/ 


Garden, fe rtilizers for 
ton . . 
Garde n, fruit, ’ planning D.S. Manks 385 
rden, indoor water Mason. .317 
a magazines — E. I. Farring- 
3 
Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wood 343 
G , “putting to bed" 525 
G sden. rose, with pool 
rden, winter protection. 
rden work gy is the tim 
, 114, 172, 226. 576, 283. 
322, 370, 420, 488, 
Gostee writers, early American 
S. Manks 
outa retired, Toni Consolini (RG) 
pT re nee new sprays and new fertiliz- 
ers for 384 
Gardeners, what's ‘new for 
—_s contributes to “longevity 20 
( 


G rdens, cottage, at Tew, Oxtord- 
> 


ona. English, old and new — 
J. Parry. abe 


December 1954 


Gardens in twilight (RG) 
Geraniums, how to grow to tree form. 
Geraniums, keeping over winter... ...423 
Geraniums, treatment for summer 
and winter bloom 420 
Geraniums, try uaene — H. B. 
Farnham 
Ginger, European 
Gladiolus, black, no true color 
Gladiolus corms, very old manure for 
oe getting most from r. 
anl 
Gloriosa (glory lily) 
Gloxinias, try some slipper P 
Arthur err 529 
Gloxinias, why leaves curl .325 
Glycerin to preserve colored foliage 545 
Grapefruit from seed oeuvre 
Grapes, pruning . ; 56 
Greece, a lovely land >. Me- 
Dowel 75 
Green house, aluminum 3 
Greenhouse, color and variety in 
home M. Noble 539 
Greenhouse in February K. S 
Taylor | 
Greenhouse in March C. Ackerson. .116 
Greenhouse in May or June rr. G 
Richards : 234 
Greenhouse, retirement income 
from C. Ackerson 428 
Ground covers attractive in winter.... 68 
Iiemans, J. J., golden anniver- 
sary in horticulture 489 


Hawthorn, why leaves drop 
Henry, Mary G., plant hunter 
Parry . 
Hibiscus for summer color 
Holly, American W. Wheeler 
Horticulture Changes (RG) 
Horticulture Praised 126, 
185, 189, 492 
Hoya or wax plant, secret of growing. .423 
House plants, bringing indoors 421 
Hydrangeas, blue-flowering, why fail to 
bloom 
Hydrangeas, climbing, need little prun 
ing 2 
Horticulture’s Anniversary Awards 565 
Horticultural Congress Highlights 565 


Insects, rose 276 
Intimate Glimpses of Nature......579 
Introductions worth trying és 
Iris, Dutch J. de Graaff . 463 
Iris, Japanese 164, 195 
Iris, plant for color E. B. Komi- 
anos eye 2 

Iris, symposium of new 273 
Iris, time to plant 391 
E. Newton 369 


Iris types to plant B 
Newton 278 


Irises in the garden B.E 


L 


avender K. B. Norcross 369 

ering, summer 370 

rown patch in . .294 
awn for a lifetime W.S. Lapp. .417 
awn, lime before fertilizing 378 
awn, rid of weeds G. 5S. Cornish 199 
awns, building and keeping (RG) 280 
awns, to remove mushrooms from 423 
ilacs, know your A.D mochonan, 414 
ilies, auratum, success wit 
Livingston 360 
ilies, beauty of the J. de Graaff 
—, for the home garden S 
Bes 
ilies, gs h for W. H. Wolff 
ilies, when to remove stalks 
ilies, where to plant ( 
den . 
ily chart for home gardeners 
ily, regal, when to move bulbs 
inseed oil with DDT 
flower of flowers 


» in rain (RG) 


Love apples, what are? 


M 
Magnolia loebneri ‘‘Merrill"’ 
Wyman ‘ 
Magnolia virginiana 
Magnolias are spectacular 
Taloumis ° 
Massachusetts Hortic ultural Society 
commemorates 125th anniversary 
Mock oranges, new S. Nilson 
Monkshood, why leaves turn yellow 
Moss, how to remove from lawn 
Moss, ridding trees and bushes 
Mt. Everest, rhododendrons in bloom 
on... G) ‘ 
Mulches, summer 


Mulches, when to remove winter 


N 
Narcissus, paper-white, why blind... 
Newspaper to start seeds Mrs. E 
Clark 
Now is = time 
276, 282 
Nutmeg and mace 


15, 114, 172, 226, 
322, 30, 420, 488, 525 
$17 


O 


Old-time Stove Plant Returns— Elvin 
McDonald a 576 

Orpet, Edward Owen — M.S. Orpet 478 

Outdoor living, get ready now . 105 


P 


Painting with flowere—M. M 
Swain es 

Palms, Mexican fan M.C 

Paradise, flower shows like 

Penny for your thoughts — A. 
Nehrling. .. 

Peonies, how to prevent stem rot 


Saunders. aor 
01 


Peonies, lifetime with — L. B. 
Saunders 


Peonies, Queen Rose and C 


S 





Spry; Lutea hybrids, Ace of Gold, . 
Spring Carnival 
ye planting tree — ’M. Van Der? 

‘ol 
Peony Chalice 
dividing 
fifty years with 


Perennials for accent 2 

Perennials, pruning low, epreading | 
types 

Perennials, select new R 
Cumming 

Perennials, spittle bugs on. . ° 

Pests, four- legged S. Collins 

Pests, gypsy moth, poison for 

Pests, squash borer, control 

Petunia Popcorn 

P netegraghing mewn and ‘gardens 

Picture, pointers from — B. E. New 
te ° 

P lant; societies on the increase 

Plants bloom in unusual December 
weather (RG) 

Plants, house, Alocasias as E. S. 
Abbott 546 

Plants, house, color in — M. Noble 76 

Plants, house, doctoring —Dr. Cyn- 
thia Westcott Te es 

Plants, house, unusual H. B 
Farnham Secei § 

Plants, woody, limited range available 

R. M. Carleton... 

Plastics for propagating L 

Poinsettia, why not bloom ‘ s 

reeneren, fruit tree F. A. Coch 

170 


Pool. thy small garden; with renee 


Lipp. 8&3 


Poppies, oriental 308 
Pratt's Sprays celebrate 50th anniver 
sary 48 
Presby Memorial Gardens 
Primrose path W. Regan 
Prisoners saved by beet juice (RG) 
Pruning grapevines and fruit trees 
—- perennials (low, spread- 
n 
Pyracantha in Ontario L. Laking 
Pyracantha, time to move 


R 


Ragweed topmost enemy C. Ben- 
nett : ; . .492 

Rechsteineria \rdinalis 576 

Rhododendrons and leas in lime- 
stone areas H. ¢ attoon 7 

Rhododendrons, catawba hybrids 

Dr. D. Wyman 218 

Rosa centifolia.... ’ 295 

Rosa gallica . 295 

Rosa hugonis photo made (RG) 368 

Rose Austrian brier 3 

Rose awards 

Rose breeders aim high W. E. 
Lammerts 

Rose debutantes for 1954 — Dr. F. 

Nisbet ° ° 

Rose diseases 

Rose Fashion 

Rose Harrison's Yellow 

Rose history, a new 
Edmunds 

Rose insec =. 

Rose Hugalb 

Rose Jiminy c rickets. 

Rose Peace ‘ 

Rose Peace, why not flowering? 

Rose Queen Elizabeth 

Rose show time 


milestone’ 


Roses, new All-America 

Roses, old, you can buy 
Hamblin. . 

Roses, planting . 

— types to plant - B. E. New- 


Resse, way of life with W. Mineau 


0, A. P.....- 

Sawdust a good mulch 
Scheffiera, Propagation of 
Seeds for amateurs, Ball's 
Seeds for democracy to Philippines 
Shade, flowers for 
Shamrock, what is the — 
Shop for your garden 44, 94, 162, 213, 

64, 314, 354, “ior, 450, 512, 554 
ase in the limelight m Je 

10 
Shrubs thaé bloom in the eutuma | 
1 
Skunk 
Skunks digging lawn, how to prevent 
Speaker, how to treat a 
Koon... 
Stars in our garden — D. Hammar 
Story of the Christmas Tree 
7X. Weiser 

Sweet rocket a biennial 
Sweet William a biennial ° 
Sycamores, why leaves turn brown 


= 


Tamarix, varieties with different bloom 
ing dates $7 
Terrace of Miss M. Stone 342 
Terrace of Mrs. M. Whitcomb 342 
Tomato plants, cause of curling leaves. 423 
Tomatoes, hormones for earlier I 
258 


.. Zakon 
Tractor, buying a garden A. ? 
Whallon 171 
ree — dogwood America’s best 
loved J. Parry 458 
Tree, pace nrain ( Koe lreuteria panicu 
lata) (RG) 46 
Tree grows, how a Dr. T. T. Koz 
lowski 165 
Tree, tax value of H.G. Mattoon 524 
Trees and shrubs, flowering, for 
— gardens J. Higinbot 
1am 
Trees, chemical fertilizer ratio to feed. 378 
Trees, dwarf fruit 182 
Trees fed through leaves, through bark . 294 
Trees in the limelight G. Talou 
mis 
Trees, plane, differences 
Trees, time to feed 
lrees worth planting S. J. Glabb 
Trilliums, proper time to plant 
Tulips, many types of B.E 
ton 


New- 


V 
Vegetables, ten easy-to-grow A. ¢ 
Burrage 104 
Viburnums, worthwhile Cc. D. Wed 
70 
acillating Cc. C. Cooper and 
154 


rick 
Violet, v 
LD. P. Watson 


Ww 

Watering garden plants 370 
Weeds, lawn (RG) ‘ 368 
Weeds, new killers of (RG) 368 
Wild flowers, grow your own H 

S. Hull.. 321 
Wild flowers of Ireland B. Tivnan 186 
Wilson, E. H., tributes > 
Witch grass, control 35 
With Christmas Comes the Urge to 

Decorate... . 56 
Wood better to cover seeds H. Peas- 

ley een 46 
Woodland Portraits ane 579 
World of Flowers Go. 3. 8. 555 
Woodchuck ‘ 


Y 


Yearbook awards, Garden Club 
Yearbooks, Prizes for Garden Club 
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Fred M. (Perennials) 

Edith Saylor (African violets) 

; (Alocasias). . 546 
Ackerson, Cornelius (Gree ‘nhouse) . 1 16,428 
Aldredge, gamete rnp . oc + ane 
Allen, Dr. Ra 460* 
John Ss (Arnold Arboretum dis 


Abbey, 
Abbott, 
- 


Ames, 


te 
Arthur, Pearl (Gloxinias) 529 


B 


Bachrach, Louis F. 461* 
Bailey, L. H 461* 

Baxter, Mrs Rodney (Praise of *‘Horti- 
culture’ 185 
Bennett, Samuel C 
. Berenice T 


(Ragweed) . 492 
(Dahlias and gladi 
418 


Best, Charles Alexander (Lilies) 362 
Boerner, Eugene § 461* 
Borowski, Ernest . .561 
Bowden, C. E. (Lilies) 460*, 480 
Bowers, Dr. Clement G. (Azaleas and 
rhododendrons).. . . 136, 460* 
Breed, Jack 460* 
Burrage, Albert C. (Vegetables easy to 
104, 460* 
photog 
8, 460* 
(Begonias) 
8, 460* 


grow) 
Bush, Emily Henry (Flower 
raphy) 


Buxton, Bessie Raymond 


Cc 
R. Milton (Feeding garden) 


¢ sais 
(Woody plants). .. 126; (Min- 


eral ‘ame 83, 460* 
soccekee 


Chabot, Ernest (Bromeliads). 


Clark, Mrs. Edward 
seed planting 
Clark, Grenville 

dispute) 

oc a Fred A 
tre 

ana Stephen (Four- legged pests) 
ook, Mrs. E. C. (Christmas cactus) 
‘oolidge, John T. (Birds in garden) 
60; (Wood duck) 

ooper, Calvin C. (Violet) 
‘orliss, Philip G. (Daylilies) 
ornish, Geoffrey S. (Lawn 


(Arnold Arboretum 


(Pollination of fruit 
17 


weeds) 
199, 460* 
(Camellias) 499 

(New peren 


ouncilman, Elizabeth ¢ 
umming, Roderick W 
nials) 


D 


Dayton, William A. (Cedar) 
Dean, Charles O. (Crossandra) . 

deGraaff, Jan (Lilies) 357; (Dutch 
461*, 463 
Gardening in F lorida’ 
460*, 492 

Downey, Earl F. (Climbing cuc allied 
(Brussels sprouts) 194 


E 
Edmunds, Fred (Rose history) 45 


Elliott, Douglas (Banksias 
Emsweller, Dr. S 


) 
Dempsey, Paul 


7, 460* 
113 
4o1* 


F 


Farnham, Helen B. (Geraniums) 41; 
(Unusual! house plants) . 518; 
Care of Gift Plants osesee 


585 





Farrington, Edward I. (Garden gadg 

e 25: (Garden magazines 47 
Fischer, Kar! F. (Christmas Rose 
Foley, Daniel J Shrubs 10; 


4 
448", 
Plant Societies §32 


Gannon, Ruth (House plants 
Cee, Louise H. (Garden auriculas 
Cenereux, Paul E 

Glaab, Stephen J Trees 

Graves, Estelle (Flower clock 


Persis R. (Books 


Haislip. Martha Pratt (Davidia 

Hall, Margaret (Peruvian daffodils 
Hamblin, Stephen L. (Olid Roses 
Hammar, Dorothy (Star garden 
Hayden, Barbara Elinore (Birds) 361, 
Henderson, E. S. (Chinese salad beans 
Herbst, Margaret 
Higinbotham, Joan 


Green 


trees 

163 

460* 
Hottes 400* 
Houghton, Kenneth W New annuals) 70 
Hull, Helen S. (Wild flowers 321 
Hume, Dr. H. H 461" 
Husselbee, Richard ¢ 448° 


Flowering 


J 


Jones, M. E. (Appre« Horti 


culture 
K 
Kelsey, Seth I 461° 
Kirkwood, Grace (Garden Design 3% 
Kline, Edgar L. (Cyclamen 459 
Komignos, Elizabeth (E. H. Wilson 
ris 217; (Dutch bulbs 496 


Koor "Ray M. (Last story 405* 


Kozlowski, Dr. Theodore T. (How a 
tree grows 165 
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Laing, Harold R. (Praise of 
ture 

Laking, Leslie 

Lammerts, W. E 


Horticul- 
189 


Pyracantha 245 
Rose breeders) 270 
Lapp, Walter S. (Lawn 417 
Levy, Florence (Praise of “Horticul- 

ture 126 
Lipp, Lewis F Plastic for propagat 

ing 83; (Autumn shrubs 9, 400* 
Livingston, Alida (Lilies 360 
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How to run a gar 
“*n club 286; (Planning a fruit 
garden 385 Early American 
Garden writers) 490 
Manley, Thomas Gladiolus 54; 
Amaryllis 522 
Martin, Joy Logee (Fuchsias 139 
Mason, Estelle (Water garden indoors). 317 
Mattoon, H. Gleason (Rhododendrons 
and azaleas 275 DDT 346; 
Espaliers 416; Tax value of 


M anks Dorothy S 


tree . 
McDonald, Elvin (Old-time stove plant 

returns) 461*, 576 
McDowell, Eleanor C. (Greece 75 
McKay, Irene S. (African violet 103 
Mineau, Wayne (Roses §23 


N 
Nehrling, Arno H Penny for your 
thoughts 7, 448* 
Newton, Brenda E Roses 110; 
Picture 166; (Irises) 369; (Tu 
lips 410; (House plants 420, 448* 
Nichols Rose Standish (Color 
schemes 461*, 466 
Nickerson, Harry A. (Cabbages 142 
Nilson, Sven (Mock oranges 481 
Nisbet, Dr. Fred J. (Roses for 1954) 53 
Noble, Eva (Tropical fruits 516 


(House plants). ..76, 


Noble, Mary 
461 and variety under 


*; (Color 

glass) 
Norcross, Katherine Brooks (Lav- 
3 


ender) 9 
Nyce, Dr. S. Lehman (Camellias) 8 


O 


Orpet, E. O. (Daffodils, miniature 
e Orpe 


Orpet, M.S 


P 


(English gardens) 112; 
plant hunter) 316 
458, 461* 


Parry, Joan 
(Mrs. Henry, 
Dogwood) 

Pausch, Arthur (Alstroemerias) .448*, 506 

Peasley, Harriet (Wood for seed cover) . 492 

Pring, George H. (Lotus) 315 

Proctor, R. C. (Cactus) 331 


R 


Regan, Clare W. (Primrose path) 
169; (Anemone 201 
Richards, Dr. Gomer (Greenhouse in 


ay 
Roche, Jack 
Rohrbach, 
Fall Color 
Rothman, A. D 
Russell, John | 


34 
(Fungi) 274, 460* 
Heinrich (Cacti) 299 


(Lilacs) 


Ss 
Sanborn, Ralph 
Saunders, Louise 
Saunders, M. ¢ 
Schulz, 
Sebelein, 
** Horticulture *’) 


Mary ¢ 
Sedgwick, Ellery 
dispute 
Sharpe, Estelle L.. (Anemones) 526 
Sherrard, Drew (Christmas roses) 528 
Slate, George (Home garden 
fruit) 408, 460* 


Brownell (Peonies). . 365 
(Fan palm) 2 

» (Episcias) 
August 


88 
413, 400" 
(Praise of 
Seckman, (New chrysanthe 
mums) 


Arnold Arboretum 





Spain, ae hard Leon (Disbudding 
“mum 33 
Swain, Mary Martin 


flowers) 
= 


Taloumis, George (Trees for outen) 
50; (Magnolias) 196, 4 

(Intimate glimpses of nature) 
Oriental poppies J 

Taylor, Kathryn S Greenhouse 
February) 58, > 

Thomas, Dr. E. K. (Clematis) 106 

Thomasson, R ms (Apples, Jonathan) ok 

Tiedjens, Dr. V 46 

livnan, Beatrice tire land wild flowers) 186 

Trostel, George (‘‘Horticulture’’ 
praised) 

Truex, Arthur F 
praised) 

Tukey, Dr. H. B 


(Painting with 
462 


4 
*Horticulture™ 
126 
460* 
V 
Van Der Pol, Marinus (Tree peonies) 
Ww 
Watson, Donald P. (Violet) 
Waugh, Dorothy (Emily Dickinson) 
Wedrick, Chester D. (Viburnums) 
Westcott, Dr. Cynthia (House plants) 
Whallom, Archer P. (Tractor) 
Wheeler, Wilfrid (American holly) 
251, 4 
Whitaker, Anne G. (Fairchild Garden) 
Wilson, Carl G 46 
Wister, John ¢ 
Wolff, William H 
Wood, Anne W 
Woolfson, Mrs. Ann ( 


(Mulch) 
461 
Exchange English 
23 


. Dr. Donald 
144; (Rhododendrons) 


Zz 


(Hormones for toma 


(Magnolia) 
218, 461* 


Zakon, 


toes) 


David L 


* Indicates a photograph. 





INDEX TO COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Abelia grandiflora 
Achillea millefolium 
African violets, 11 varieties 
Agropyron repens 
Alocasia sanderiana 
\locasia thibautiana 
Alyssum Royal Carpet 
Ambrosia artemisiifolia 
Anniversary Flower Show 
Annuals 
Archontophoenix cun 
Asclepias syriaca 
and forsythia in snow 

Ann White 561; 

Dorothy Nehysting 

561; 
kurume) Jane Hunnewell 561: 5 
kurume) Paul Shame 561; 5 
kurume Triomphe Sol 
in the South 
Isic 


ona sacle 


B 


ninghamia 


kurum 
kurume 


acida 

Bessie Buxtor 
Braemar 
athayana 
Juschart 

nily Clibran 
ast: bunch 


Hegoni 
Begonis 
Begonia 
Begoni 
Be gon iz 


' 
Begonia manicata aureo- maculata 
Begonia President Carnot 
Begonia Preussen 
Begonia rex Herman 
Begonia scandens 
Begonia semperflorens Old Lace 
Begonia semperflorens variegata 
Begonias in variety 

Bulbs, Dutch, indoors 


‘ 
. 
4 
, 
a 
Begonia 
‘ 
ay 
A 
7 


I 

I 

f 

It 

: j 
i 


Tuppe 


C 
actus, Prickly Pear 
alla lily begonia 
amellia arrangement 

i" 


ame 


ias 
apsella bursapastoris 
ardinal flower 

vulgatum 

henopodium album 

herries, flowering 

hristmas greens 

hristmas tree, decorated 
hrysanthemum leucanthemum 
hrysanthemums 249 
intybus 


erastium 


ichorium 
lematis 
erodendron trichotomum wrongly 
named, see +3 
olchicum 81 

ommelina communi 
oreopsis, desert 

Autumr 

Duke of Windsor 
acaul 


rocus 
rotor 
ypripedium 


D 


Daffodils at Sandy Valley 
Delphinium 

Dichorisandra mosaica undata 
Digitaria ischaemun 

Digitaria sanguinalis 
Dracaena ter alis hybrid 
Dutch flowe painting 


586 


Easter lilies 
Episcia acajou 
ae nace a 
Episcia cupreata 
Episcia cupreata viridifolia 
Episcia fulgida 
Episcia lilacina var. Fanny Haage 
Episcia splendens 
Episcia Sylvan Beauty 
Episcia tesselata 
Episcias in variety 
Erigeron annuus 
Euphorbia maculata 
F 
First Harvest Show 
Fittonia var. pearce 
Flaming Sword 
‘lower arrangement 
Flower arrangements 
Flower painting, Dutch 
Flower shop, 19th century 
Flower Show (artists conception) Ist 
Harvest Show by M. H 
M. H.S. 125th Anniversary 
Flower Show 
Foliage plants 
Fuchsia magellanica 
Fuchsia Marinka 


Dutch painting 


Spring 
Ss 


G 
Garden design 
Garden, E. 5S. Webster, Quisset 
Mrs. Roger Warner, 


Mass 
Ipswich 
78 
Woodstock, Vermont 337 
‘ indoor 496 
aniums, 33 kinds, including fancy 
leaved and fragrant types with 
named varieties 0 
Geranium, Apple-scented 10 
Geranium, Apricot-scented 40 
Geranium, Bird's Egg Massac pues tts tt] 
. Damon's Gold Lea 0 
. Distinction 10 
. Double Dryden 10 
. Dr. Livingston w 
Geranium, Emile Zola 10 
Geranium, Gooseberry 10 
. Gray Lady Plymouth 10 
. Happy Thought 
. Jean 
Geranium, Lavender Rose 
Geranium, L’ Elegante 
Geranium, Lemon-scented 
Geranium, Mme. Languth 
Geranium, Mme. Margot 
Geranium, Mme. Salleroi 
Geranium, Mischief 
Geranium, Miss Burdett Coutts 
Geranium, Mrs. Lawrence 
Geranium, New Life 
Geranium, Peaches and Cream 
Geranium, Peppermint 
Geranium, Pink Happy Thought 
Geranium, Prince Rupert 
Geranium, Rose-scented 
Geranium, S. A. Nutt 
Geranium, Simplicity 
Geranium, Single Dryden 
Geranium, Skies of Italy 
Geranium, Snowdrift 
Geranium, Snowflake 
Geranium, Sunset Ivy 
Geranium, New Life 
Gloxinia, slipper type 
Golden-Chain tree. 
Greenhouse plants 429; 496; 338 


Hemerocallis Sweetbrier 318 
Hieraceum aurantiacum 198 
Hollies, bouquet of English and Ameri 


can 
Holly, 14 kinds, accompanied by both 
botanical and common names 25 
Hollyhock with humming bird 
House plants 
oy rvetics 
Hy eris radicata 


jutfolium (in bouquet 

aquifolium (male and female) 
aquifolium argentea marginata 
cornuta 
cornuta National 
crenata 
crenata convexa 
crenata latifolia 
glabra 
opaca (in bouquet 
opaca Elizabeth 

ca Nora 
opaca Polly 
opaca Sally 
llex verticillata 
Iris border 


Pe eeernnen nef fe) 


King Palm 


L 


Laburnum watereri 

Lady Slipper orchid (pink 
Lawn weeds 

Ligularia var. argentea 
Ligularia var. aureo-maculata 
Lilies, hybrids 

Lobelia cardinalis 

Lotus 

Lupins 

Lysimachia nummularia 


M 


Magnolia, The Saucer 
Mallow, Rose 

Me adowrue, yellow 
Mollugo verticillata 
Monstera guttiferyum 


Naegelia zebrina 


Neoregelia hybrid 
Nepeta hederacea 


oO 


ady Slipper 


P 


Orchid, I pink 


Painted Fingernail 
Palm, King 


yaya 
Peach cluster 
Peonies. . . 
Peonies, tree. 
Peony Phyllis Kelway 
Pcrennials ° 
Peristrophe var. aureo-variegata 
Petunia somane he. 
Se Popcor 
hilodendron euriium. 


Philodendron cordatum 
Philodendron dubium 
Philodendron guttiferyum 
Philodendron hastatum var 
Philodendron lacineatum 
Philodendron orlando 
Philodendron sodiroi 
Philodendron squamiferum 
Philodendron wendlandi 
Plantago lanceolata 
Plantago major 

Plantago rugelli 

Plant room 

Polyscias var. victoriae 
Polygonum aviculare 
Poppies, California, and desert coreop- 


Variegata 


SEererererererers) 
sss 


sis 
Poppy, Oriental 
Portulaca oleracea 
Potentilla species 
Primroses 
Prunella v ulgaris 


R 


Ranunculus bulbosus 
Rechsteineria cardinalis 
Redbud 
Rhodode ndron, 
Rose Aloha 
Rose Dean Collins 
Rose Lady Banksia 
Rose Peace 

Rumex acetosella 


hybrid Catawba 


S 


Saintpaulia, Brown's Blue 
Saintpaulia, Delight 
Saintpaulia, Double Orchid Sunset 
Saintpaulia, Double Rose 
Saintpaulia, Fantasy 
Seintpeutie grotei... 
Saintpaulia, Lavender Bicolor 
Saintpaulia, Navy Bouquet 
Saintpaulia, Painted Girl 
Saintpaulia, Re 2 ne 
Saintpaulia $ 
Saintpaulia U ilery' s Pink Wonder 
Scleranthus annuus. 
Setaria species 
Snow in New Hampshire, 
Stellaria media 
Syngonium auritum 


Butterfly 


early 


T 


Taraxacum officinale 
Terrace garden 

Ti plant 
Tradescantia reginae 
Tulip garden 

Tulips 


Vv 
Van Huysum, Jacobus (flower painting 
by) 560 
Verbascum hybrids 297 
Veronica officinalis 198 
Viburnum carle ephalum il 
Vriesia splendens 77 
Ww 
Weeds, Lawn, 32 species accompanied 
by both botanical and common 
names with Geacriptions ant methods 
of contr 198 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


NTHUSIASTS for perennials will like Lydia 

Marshall Green’s “Perennials in a 
Bishop’s Garden” (Dorrance & Company, 
Phila. $3.00) which lists 140 favorites. 
Each plant is established in relation to 
family, genus, species and variety. Its 
pronunciation, scientific name and deriva- 
tion, and the plant’s origin is given, as well 
as its habits, cultural needs, color, and 
time of bloom. Quotations and legends 
about many species afford this volume 
added appeal. 

Informative, also, are David S. Marx’s 
“Trees of the Woods” and ‘“‘Trees of Your 
Town” (The Leafprinters, Loveland, Ohio. 
$2.00) which are plastic-binder field man- 
uals. Their outstanding feature is the one 
or more leafprints which illustrate each of 
the fifty species treated in each volume. 
Supplementing this is a short, mimeo- 
graphed text describing flowers, fruit, 
leaves, bark, wood, and general informa- 
tion helpful in on-the-spot, leaf-in-hand 
tree identification. 


‘The First Book of Plants” by Alice 
Dickinson (Franklin Watts, Inc., New 
York. $1.75) is another distinguished vol- 
ume of a series, which, in this instance, 
acquaints children with the fascinating 
plant world: plant growth, differences, 
functions, habits, kinds, and their value 
to animals and human beings. Clearly and 
interestingly written, also beautifully and 
abundantly illustrated, this first book on 
botany should be read by every child. 

A book of exceeding value to adults who 
either own, or contemplate owning, a 
home freezer, is “Into the Freezer — and 
Out” by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, Clifford 
F. Evers, and Barbara H. Evers (The Avi 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
$3.75). The authors, vastly experienced 
authorities on the subject, give every phase 
of its full coverage. A great deal of practical 
guidance is given on methods of efficient 
use, the best proven varieties for planting 
and freezing, detailed preparation of prod- 
ucts, and packagings best suited to uses. 
Tables, drawings, and photographs add 
greatly to the value of this revised edition. 


The Latest On Roses 
The American Rose Annual for 1954. 
Edited by Fred 7. Nisbet. Columbus, Ohio: 
imerican Rose Society. $4.50. 
Rose enthusiasts are indeed fortunate to 
have access to one of the most amazing 
clearing houses of plant information in 


America. The technical and the practical 
aspects of rose growing are discussed an- 
nually by contributors from various parts 
of the country and beyond our borders. 
The “Proof of the Pudding” is the “‘grape- 
vine” for rosarians, and the list of new 
roses of the world, as well as the patent 
list, help to keep the record up to date. 
I}Justrations in color and the halftones add 
to its value. Each edition of the American 
Rose Annual is as important to rose growers 
as a duster is to a housewife 


Design in the Garden 
PALETTE OF PLANTS. By Florence Bell Robin- 
son. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. $3.00 
Professor Robinson explains the title 
she has chosen by saying that her book 
deals with the plant materials which are 
the color palette of the landscape architect 
— the living palette with which the trained 
designer creates pictorial effects in three 
dimensions to delight, to stimulate and to 
inspire. Keeping this explanation in mind, 
the reader will find this book helpful in 
solving problems which include design and 
the relation of one plant to another. In- 
deed, it is not often that the ideas and 
reasoning which influence the work of the 
landscape architect are made so clear to 
the plain dirt gardener. Probably the book 
will jar the complacency of some gardeners 
as when the author says that a rose bed 
is not pictorially effective without edgings. 


Wake Your ip ifts 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 

Give a Subscription fo 

HORTICULTURE 
12 COLORFUL ISSUES 


featuring 
75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES 
for only $3.00 
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» We have made it easy for you to 
do your Christmas Shopping Now. 
Use the Subscription Blank on the 
reverse side of this page. 
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LET HORTICULTURE SAY 


Merry @ tmas 


FOR YOU! 


a i 

Xt yirH CurisTMAs on its way, HorticuLruRE magazine will help you solve Ls 
PY sour gift problem for friends who love to grow plants. Simply check the 

names of your friends who are interested in gardening and list them on the Vs 
subscription form below. For only $3.00 — yours will be a gift to be enjoyed the 

whole year through — twelve lively issues of America’s authentic garden magazine is 


with 75 or more dazzling color plates. 

7 Each issue in 1955 will be packed with practical ideas, belpful 
Ng 4 “‘how-to-do-it” sketches and feature stories on every phase of gar- 
erp dening. The friends that you remember with gift subscriptions to 
; HorticuttureE will thank you warmly for your thoughtfulness. 


| ne Oe a Deed with a Gift that clash 


You save money when you send more than one gift subscription! 


One 1-Year Subscription $3 One 2-Year Subscription $5 One 3-Year Subscription $7 


Each Additional 1-Year Additional 2-Year Sub- Additional 3-Year Sub- 
Subscription $2.75 scriptions $4.75 scriptions $6.75 


Gift Subscription 1 YR. 2 YRS. 3 YRS. } Gift Subscription [1 YR. [2 YRS. £ 3 YRS. 
Send to Send to i 
Address Address 


City City. a Hy 
; 


Sign Gift Card | Sign Gift Card.. 
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Gift Subscription i 2 YRS. ©) 3 YRS. | Gift Subscription © 1 YR. ™ 2 YRS. [| 3 YRS. 


} 


Send to Send to 


mow 


Address Address 
City City 
Sign Gift Card Sign Gift Card 





Gift Subscription , 2 YRS. 3 YRS. MY NAME 


Send to 
) ADDRESS 


Address ( 
) CITY. = _... LONE STATE 


([] AMOUNT ENCLOSED 
Sign Gift Card i Foreign Countries $4.00 per year 
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NO MATTER HOW MANY WE GROW. ..WE NEVER HAVE ENOUGH 
Jackson & Perkins modern 


Nowhere in the entire garden world can you find amy 

flower to compare with these glorious J&P Modern Tree 

Roses! For sheer beauty, huge size, outstanding qual- 

ity—they are far superior to regular bush roses. You're 

sure to thrill to the giant double blooms—exquisitely 

formed, brilliantly colored, enchantingly fragrant — al/ 

blooming at eye-level! Whether you have a tiny plot 

or a palatial estate these exquisite blooms will trans- 

form your garden into a haven of loveliness. Plant them 

Easier to Grow anywhere . . . make informal gardens more radiant, 

BECAUSE: : : ; small gardens more intimate, formal gardens more 

%. They grow on 0 stately. And these J&P Modern Tree Roses are hardy, 

cial strain of Rosa-Multi ‘ vigorous, not subject to borers or other common rose 

flora root and stem : *: tree ills. But above all, they are amazingly easy to 

(esunts). HARDY “4 ce", =. grow—each one guaranteed to live and bloom. Truly, 
2. Transplant easily; are ? vee a the crowning glory of the Garden World! 


hardy; handle well for 
TRUNKS MAIL COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 


Winter protection en 
3: Exceptionally hardy = °c ee : . _ _ aia . ‘ 
Should not_be confused wa! . = an dt This June, and until frost, you 
with, Rose Trees growing Sante can have these priceless Tree 
on ugosa stems—which ¢ "4 ™ - . . . R " 
ci: sas ae Gees ond ’ ag eR Roses blooming in your garden 
other ills common to zi ft } GUARANTEED -IF you order NOW! How- 
stems. | i ever, our supplies are limited— 
4. Trunks increase in ~ - i i , e f TO LIVE AND because even though we _ in- 
the top, iy ore, ge ; f : ‘ ; \ crease our production each year 
oop, i coceeisl for) Baa 7 BLOOM THIS JUNEL! we are swamped with thous- 
ey sands of additional orders every 
year! Mail the coupon at once 
_ r “ : 3 3 J to get the varieties you want! 
“ . , . $5.50 ea.; 2 for $10.00; 6 for $28.50 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. ‘ on PINK SALMON 
117 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK ' ra New Yorker Fashion Pinocchio 














Red Pinocchio Enchantment YELLOW 
Charlotte Armstrong K. T. Marshall Eclipse 
Detroiter Sonata Goldilocks 
VAILARIE Independence = CORAL-ORANGE REDand YELLOW 
AVAILABLE WHITE Jiminy Cricket Pageant 
Neige Parfum ORANGE TAWNY 
White Swan Diamond Jubilee Tawny Gold 


FR FE JACKSON & PERKINS SPRING 1955 
CATALOG OF ROSES 


Reserve Your Copy Now! 
Ready soon!—the greatest catalog in 83 years of rose-growing leader- 
ship! 50 pages in glowing natural color show the world’s finest Roses 
—Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Climbers, etc.—as well as a wide selec- 
tion of hardy J&P Perennials! You'll see the beautiful new All- 
America Floribunda, Jiminy Cricket—and the world’s largest yellow 
rose, Golden Masterpiece. Also planting hints, money-saving offers. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World's Largest Rose Growers Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, 
— J&P MODERN TREE ROSES ($5.50 each; 2 for $10.00; 
6 for $28.50), in the varieties I have indicated below. Include 
free, easy instructions for planting and care! 








Send me, as soon as it comes off the press, a FREE 
C] copy of the J&P Spring 1955 Rose Catalog. 


QUANTITY VARIETY 
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